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THE "VANISHING SWEDE'' 

The Chinaboy was silent; this was a new idea 
to him — a barrel that caught fish, and more than 
seventeen! He watched the object in question for 
a long time, then said seriously, **Heap vely fine 
fishrhook. You no habe fish-hook like him, MissxC 
Gellie?" 

"No, that's just the one kind we haven't !" laughed 
Grerrie, amused. 

"Who him belong?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Hopple; maybe this boat Cap- 
tain Dixon, take it, maybe another boat, I can't tell." 
Then, as her brother called from the pilot-house 
window, she ran up to join him and look through 
the captain's glasses at the incoming CaUfomia 
steamer. 

For several minutes the Chinaboy remained a soli- 
tary figure at the railing, then quickly turning, he 
made toward the lower deck, and picking his way 
through piles of freight, passed a group of his coun- 
trymen who were stoically squatting on their heels, 
with their baggage rolled up in matting, beside them. 
All Ustlessly watched Hop Wing while he carefully 
laid aside his cap and cloth garment, wound his queue 
round his head, and slipping off his low shoes, hobbled 
towards the freight-hole that opened at the side of 
the boat close to the water's surface. 

"Here, what you up to — ^trying to jump overboard 
and hoodoo the boat!" cried a gruff voice, and Hop 
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Wing was roughly grasped by his shoulders and 
jerked back. 

"No jump overboald, me swim. Like vely much 
catchee fish-hook fo' Missie Gellie," whimpered the 
boy. 

"Fish-hook!" cried the deckman in astonishment; 
then turned to the other Chinese passengers, **What 
you let boy drown himself for?'* But they stared 
blankly. "No sabey," was the concerted reply, and 
then fell to jabbering among themselves. 

"Here, take your outfit and get upstairs !" shouted 
the man, giving Hoppie a final shake that made his 
teeth chatter. So the boy was soon up on deck, sadly 
looking over the river at the "fish-hook*' as it bobbed 
along on the waves, waiting for some boatmen to sight 
it, and, guided by its painted colors, tow it to the 
owner's cannery. 

In the pilot house Gerrie and Jack were interested 
in watching the landing of passengers and freight at 
the numerous canneries and miU towns. It was after 
one of these stops, when the Klickitat was speeding 
ahead, that the door of the pilot-house was opened 
and the head and shoulders of a big man were seen 
as their owner started up the stairs. 

"Oh, didn't know you had company, Cap !" 

**Come on up, Henry ; I saw you get on at Scap- 
pose — come on ; you used to know these young folks' 
pa — recollect Captain Lewis of the Neacamie line? 
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This is Mr. Henry Christopher/' said Captain Dixon, 
turning to Grerrie and Jack. **Mr. Christopher is a 
mining expert.*' 

**Naw, I ain't ! Just know how to use a pick. Ain't 
struck it yet — ^the news is good from the Baker City 
district now, but that's an awful rough country." 

**These young folks are on their way to a rough 
country, too," said the captain. 

"That so? Where you bound for?" Christopher 
inquired of Jack. 

**Up the Coast Range into Columbia county," the 
lad answered. 

**Lots of good timber up there — ^let me see, Coliun- 
bia county, did you say? Ain't that where the *Vavr 
ishm* Swede* is?" The miner wrinkled his furrowed 
brow. **Why, sure it is — ^ain't ever heard of it? It's 
a lost mine, you know." 

^^How long has it been lost, and what happ^ied to 
the discoverers?" asked Jack, without hesitation. 

**Guess she was struck about the time the Calif omy 
rush played out and prospectin' begim in this north- 
em coimtry. There was two of 'em found her, but 
no one trailed 'em in or out — ^they were so smart! 
Finally one of 'em died and the other, a Swede, kept 
appearin' and disappearin' — once he went back to 
the States — and then naturally never showed up 
again, just vanished — and that's why the mine is 
called the 'Vamshin' Swed4s: " 
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"Hasn't anyone tried to find it?'' queried Jack. 

**Ho, bless you, yes! but no one had his luck — so 
she's lost hard enough." 

**I always thought the ^Vanishing Swede^ was con- 
siderable of a yam," said the captain, incredulously. 

**Mebbe, mebbe — ^hello, is that Rainier we've come 
to?" asked the miner, peering out. "This is where I 
get off, so I'll have to say good-bye and good luck!" 
and with a cheery smile the man went down the stairs. 

^^That sounds like a made-up story," commented 
Gerrie. 

**Well, that's the way it used to be told in the old 
days — ^but I always fixed the * Vanishing Swede* up 
east of the Cascades, over in the Blue Mountain dis- 
trict," said the captain. 

"I thought maybe he was joshing," laughed Jack. 

^^Oh, he reeled that off all right. Christopher is 
as honest as the sun. I've known him thirty years and 
he always sticks right to the course whether it leads 
him into deep water or not — ^no hugging the shore 
and luffing the other craft into the breakers for him !" 
answered the captain with a nod of his head. 

It seemed only a short time later wh^i the Klickitat 
began to approach the mouth of the Clatskanie and 
the captain signalled to slack steam. 

** You've never seen us back up the river, have you?" 
he said. 

•*Do you really back up?" a^ked the young folks. 
9 
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**Yes ; you see, the Clatskanie is really no river at 
all," explained the captain, "just a creek that flows 
out of the Coast Range through the lowlands; and 
if it weren't for the tides of the lower Columbia it 
wouldn't be navigable at all." 

Then a series of gongs and whistles sounded while 
the captain turned his wheel and the little steamer 
circled out and around, then stem first entered the 
mouth of the Clatskanie. 

**This trip we are striking a flood tide, and if we 
went in bow first we would be at the mercy of the 
current, which would knock us from port to star- 
board ; but this way our wheel has a chance to get in 
its work." 

The Klickitat battled her way slowly between the 
shores of the narrow, crooked river, her guards on 
either side on a level with the banks and grinding 
against them. On she paddled for miles, till all at 
once there appeared a bend so sharp that it looked' as 
if the boat must climb up on land to make her way. 

**This is what we call snubbing," said the captain, 
as a half dozen deck-hands scrambled over the boat's 
side ; reaching the shore with a single leap they hur- 
riedly woimd the hawsers around nearby stumps. The 
captain signalled the engineer, then shouted to the 
deck-hands ashore: 

"Hold hard your sta'boa'd quarter-line !" 

**Aye, aye, sir," sang the deckles, as they dug their 
10 
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heels into the mud and held the line taut with their 
combined strength,t the manila rope sinking into the 
well-wom notches on the stump just in time to shunt 
the big paddle-wheel off the opposite bank and effect 
a gentle swinging of the boat aroimd the curve. Then 
the deckmen, letting the hawsers fly loose, made 
frantic efforts, and leaped aboard ready for the next 
bend. 

**And now," said the captain, "up here is a sand- 
bar made by the bank widening. Wh«i the tide is 
high the boats clear it without difficulty — ^but we get 
that only once a month. See how the water is running 
now? It is only a normal tide, so we must perform 
an acrobatic feat." 

The gong soimded for full speed astern, and in a 
few minutes the boat was spinning along at a rate 
that threatened destruction in such narrow quarters. 
Two-thirds of the course was covered and still the mad 
pace kept up, when again the gong rung fiercely; 
immediately the engines were stopped and the great 
paddle sent a miniature tidal-wave ahectd; the wheel 
ceased moving, the little'boat mounted the return wave 
and floated over the bar. 

"Shiver my timbers, but that was great!" laughed 
Gerrie. "For just one second there, I thought that 
walking would be safer." 

**If you still feel that way you can go down now," 
the captain said. "Yes, I mean it. Our passengers 
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often get off here and take a run while" we are making 
an S. You can jump aboard again up yonder." 

So the two young folks, eager for any experience, 
joined the other passengers in a bracing walk across 
the meadows that bordered the river. 

It was nearly dark before the twelve miles of the 
circuitous Clatskanie were accomplished and the boat 
pulled up at the wharf of the little mill town. Reach- 
ing the end of their river trip, Jack and Grerrie, with 
Hop Wing in tow, hurried across the slippery plank, 
glad to land at the village of Clatskanie, whose lights 
were shining through the Oregon mist. 
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CHAPTER n. 

On the porch of a two-story frame building, called 
by the natives of the mill town **the hotel," were half 
a dozen or more men smoking pipes, and watching the 
preparations for departure of four horses and riders 
standing in the road before them. 

The men openly discussed the different members of 
the party, and it was plain that public interest was 
centered in the two who were moimted. On& was a 
pretty young girl astride a small cayuse — a trim little 
animal of the calico variety — ^that pawed the groimd 
and waited none too patiently for the start; the other 
was a Chinaboy. 

Chinamen were not an unusual sight in Clatskanie, 
but as a rule they were of the comm(m class boimd for 
the logging^camps. This one was a new type, clean, 
good-looking — and on horseback. This fact al(me 
was unique. One of the bystanders " 'Lowed I dis- 
remember ever heven seen a heathen on horseback 
before, not that it were anythin' ag'in the critters, 
either oneP' 

The horse in question was picturesque in itself, hav- 
ing been built with a strict regard to legs — ^these being 
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very hmg, while the body was an indifferent affair 
made in a haphazard fashion, apparently placed on 
the legs to keep them from growing any higher. 
These defects in his mount did not bother Hop Wing, 
for he was perched, serenely oblivious, on top of a 
saddle, impassive to all comments. 

**Bet two-bits the Mongolian takes a header, at the 
first crick,'' volimteered a mill-hand. "How'd he git 
thar — ^hev a step-ladder or slide off the roof?" 

The criticisms were soon cut short as Jack and 
Hawley — ^the fourth member of the party was 
Hawley, the mountain guide — ^had finished examining 
buckles and pack-straps, and all were ready to start. 

"I'll take the lead until we get onto the mountain 
trail," said Hawley, and spurring his horse he gal- 
loped ahead. 

**He's a dandy rider, isn't he?" said Jack to Grerrie, 
"but wait until you see him walk ! I suppose he will 
go slow to-morrow because you're with us, but I tell 
you he's a terror to the tenderfoots he brings into the 
woods." 

"What does he do with all the people?" 

"Locates them on timber claims, or homesteads; 
that's his business. He's a regular woodsman — a 
cruiser, as they say up here — and knows all about the 
government lands and where the best timber is. He 
located Alice Richards and Charley Worth on their 
places." 
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Just then Hawley turned around in his saddle and 
called back to Jack, "You've come right in time to 
join the survey gang; they went into camp this week 
and are hard at work on a new township. I stopped 
there on my way out and told the chief you'd be in 
to-day." 

"Ask him if he saw Alice Richards," whispered 
Grerrie. 

"Ask him yourself; I'm not an interpreter. Be- 
sides, he understands English." 

**I know he does, but every time I speak to him he 
looks at me as if I were some new kind of a tree 
or sprout." 

"Oh, no he doesn't," laughed Jack; "if you were, 
he would know all about you. But, Gerrie," her 
brother added in a deep voice, *^you can't expect a 
rough woodsman who lives in a cave with snakes and 
sees " 

"Oh, does he!" fairly screamed the girl, her eyes 
opening wide in awe as they followed the figure of 
the man in the lead who, at that moment, turned 
around and in most prosaic tones shouted, "You'd 
better whip up, young folks ; it's beginning to drizzle 
and we want to get imder cover." 

So oflF they scampered and soon entered the pine 
forests of Oregon. 

"First we cross the Divide," said Hawley, "and then 
you get your real climbing, for we cut over some of 
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the biggest mcnmtains of the Coast Range, to reach 
the next village.'* 

Up they went on the trail, which, winding its way 
among the mammoth tree trunks, is a mere bridle- 
path just wide enough for one horse to travel, if he 
be sure of foot and well guided. Tall pines reaching 
heavenward shut out the light in places, and brake, 
to the height of six feet, brushed the knees of the 
riders as they passed. 

It had begun to rain steadily now, so rubber coats 
and caps were put on. And how it did rain ! In the 
thinly timbered spots on the narrow road the water 
came down in sheets, while in the forest where the trees 
grew dense it was little better, as the great limbs, be- 
coming overweighted, would turn, letting the water 
fall in torrents below. 

"If this keeps up," said Hawley, "I'm afraid we 
will have to stop at Mist and take dinner at the 
hotel." 

"Let's not stop at a hotel; I don't want to meet 
another hotel this summer — see, there's the sun !" Ger- 
rie cried, and her companions looked upward, but not 
having the necessary imagination to detect the sun in 
a clouded sky, all stared at her as if expecting her to 
produce the desired planet from under her dripping 
coat. 

After all, the sim did come out, as if to countenance 
Gerrie, so they passed through Mist over corduroy 
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roads, worn in places by oxen, carrying logs to the 
mill town. 

"Too bad we can't camp out to-night," said the 
guide, **but we must make Clarke's or the yoimg lady 
won't have a place to sleep. Last night I spent in 
the open, used my pack as a pillow, and cut hemlock 
boughs to make a bed." 

"Oh, yes, we must get to shelter; can't think of 
sleeping out with my sister along!" said Jack. 

Grerrie tossed her head and muttered to herself: 
^^Not sleep outdoors ! Didn't know I was ever going 
to sleep indoors." Then she said aloud, "Yes, do 
get some place wHere we can have lunch — a cool, dry, 
soft place where I won't melt or break, as I'm made of 
sugar and glass !" and she gave her brother a wither- 
ing glance. 

"Well, then, you better be careful. Miss, for we 
have to cross a bad place up here; your horse 
is all right, he's been over this ground many 
times." 

They came to a turn in the road within sight of a 
little stream which didn't have a name, being "jest 
a crick," Hawley explained. But it proved to be a 
swiftly running little thread of water, deep and nar- 
row, and so clear that pebbles at the bottom were 
plainly seen. 

Many kinds of berry bushes and vines grew along 
the trail and all were blossoming, while the dog-wood, 
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with its white, star-like flowers, gleamed against the 
dark f oUage. 

Hawley urged his horse up a steep incline; the 
others followed and reached a huge»rock, over which 
their animals scrambled, then out upon a narrow ledge 
they rode. The trail over this is a cut in a wonderful 
sandstone mountain, with a bleak wall high and vari- 
colored On the other side is a canyon that would 
seem bottomless, gdIj that a forest of tall trees pre- 
sented their crowns on a level with the path. At their 
roots, gUnmiering white in places at the rapids, flowed 
the river. 

One after another they trailed, cautiously, after 
Hawley; not daring to waver in their steps lest the 
horses crowd over the ledge above the dizzy heights. 
Half roimd the mountain they finally emerged into 
an open grass-grown path, and then they galloped. 

"Off you all come here," said Hawley, "while the 
heathen unpacks the limch things. Mr. Jack, you feed 
the horses, and Fll build a fire. Miss, will you look 
for a dry place to camp on?" 

Three of the party were stiff and tired, but the 
guide's quick movements enthused them all, and each 
went to work as directed. Gerrie fluttered about, busy 
as a bee and soon spied in the middle of the creek a 
great rock, large as a room, smooth and clean. 

"Yes, Miss, you've guessed it just as if you be- 
longed in the woods ; that's my table in these moun- 
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tains and to-day it's the best spot. You see, the water 
has drained off, the sun has had a good chance to 
dry it, and there ain't any trees to drip. Now, if yoa 
can keep quiet, come on, and I'll show you where I 
catch trout." 

Grerrie, stepping on stones and tiptoeing over logs, 
followed along the water's edge to a shady nook, and 
quietly stood while Hawley stepped in the stream, 
where, leaning over, he eflFected some change in a mys^ 
terious-looking contrivance that Gerrie could just see 
above the water. 

**The trap is set now," he said in a low voice. "By 
the time the fire is going good we'll have some 
speckled beauties. I usually get a good fish dinner 
up here." 

**Do you always keep the trap there?" asked Grerrie 
as they both stopped to gather twigs on their way 
back to the camp. 

"Yes, then all I have to do is to set it, you see, when 
I want a few trout. It's a brush-wier trap— they 
swim in. and can't get out. They run so thick here 
sometimes that I have to open it and let a lot go." 

After the fire was burning brightly Hawley slipped 
away, and when he retumied to camp he had a dozen 
shining trout, which he soon had broiling over the 
coals. When this was done he set the coflFee on to boil 
and called to Jack: 

"See that stone — ^the round flat one on top? Just 
19 
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drag it aside ; that's my cupboard way up here. You'll 
find knives, forks and tin cups in there." 

"Well, if this isn't a cinch!" laughed Jack, bring- 
ing forth the articles. "Don't happen to have an 
automobile, or a flying machine hidden around any- 
where, do you?" 

Hawley was busy around the camp-fire and in- 
tent upon keeping Hop Wing from upsetting 
things. 

"Say, Chinaboy, if you don't quit shaking that 
coflFee-pot I'll give you a ducking," for the boy, 
kneeling before the fire, held onto the coffee-pot and 
gave it an occasional friendly little shake. Hawley 
stumbled over the boy's feet, scattered ashes and siz- 
zling bits of fish on him, and finally yelled in des- 
peration : 

"Say, you allee samee pouree outee coffee!" Al- 
though this was excellent Chinese, Hop Wing only 
stared. 

"Hi, yaller-skin ! pour out the coffee!" 

"Alle light," the boy said, and carried the coffee 
over to Table Isle, where Grerrie had spread the lunch. 
Hawley served the trout, and how the tenderfoots en- 
joyed their first meal in the. wilderness! 

After which they rode on through the valley, over 
logs, across little brooks, into which the horses waded, 
up a winding path to the summit of a mountain, then 
down into a dark chasm they plunged, bracing them- 
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selves in their saddles, till they came to a level stretch 
along the water's edge. 

"You'd better get oflF here, Miss, for we ford the 
creek; there's a fallen tree you can cross on: go 
ahead. Jack ; keep well to the left of that rock !" di- 
rected Hawley. 

Jack had reached the other side, and Hawley, too, 
with Gerrie's horse in tow, but when Wing reached 
the middle of the stream his animal promptly mounted 
the rock of which Jack had been warned. 

"Git ep, you clazy horse; git ep, quick, down!" 
screamed the boy, but his horse, with his feet bunched 
together, stood perfectly quiet on the pedestal. 

"Whip him up !" called Jack. 

*^Him no likee," quivered Hop Wing. 

**Are you posing for a bronze group? Whip him, 
I say!" 

The Chinaboy closed his eyes tightly, snapped his 
whip, there was a splash, and soon both were safe on 
shore. 

Started once again they made good time, for the 
road was excellent in places, and over these they 
galloped; while in the deep forest, where the under- 
brush was dense and the trail made indistinct by 
heavy Spring rains, the horses could just make their 
way. 

"Aren't tired, are you, G^rrie?" Jack asked fre- 
quently. 
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"Missie Gellie like vdy bette go on a bicycle?" said 
Hop Wing, in the weariest little voice. 

*'Dearie me, I'm not any tireder than they are ; I'll 
just scream if they say another word!" moaned Ger- 
rie. Then noticing Hop Wing who, exhausted and 
sleepy, sat on his queer-looking horse, his head jerking 
backward and forward with every step ihe animal 
took, the girl broke into a merry laugh. 

**Say, Jack," she whispered, "doesn't Hop make 
you think of one of those little mandarins that bobs 
its head when you shake it?" 

*Toor little fellow ! I'll wager he thinks he'll never 
shoot oflF another firecracker," Jack said, in a mock 
tremulous voice. 

It was here that the great limb of a tree being 
broken and torn from its upright position bent out 
over the trail. As Hawley neared it he guided his 
horse carefully, and Gerrie, imitating his movements, 
passed under, as also did Jack. Then Hoppie came 
along, for no matter in what rotation they started, he 
eventually became last. Now, when he reached this 
place the horse passed imder the tree, at a place con- 
venient for even his great height, but where no allow- 
ances were made for a rider. If Wing had not been 
taken so terribly by surprise and knocked breathless 
he would doubtless have made the woods ring with his 
wild screams. As it happened, by a single impulse the 
three in advance turned around and saw that the 
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big horse was riderless, but plodding along regard- 
less of the fact, while suspended above was Hop Wing, 
hanging doubled over the limb. For a second he was 
completely dazed and himg on. desperately. 

"Can you beat thatP' exclaimed Jack. 

Then Hop Wing, coming to his senses, kicked out 
frantically, his queue flying in the air, and swung 
down, crying in real high-toned Chinese. 

**Let him ride between us,'* said Jack as they started 
on again, "and, Hoppie, just subside, if you know 
what that means !" 

The afternoon had now passed away, and with the 
darkness came on a drizzling rain, which soon settled 
into a steady downpour. The frogs began their even- 
ing song, and their croaking chorus sounded every- 
where. 

^^I suppose there are billions of them!" said 
Gerrie. 

"And more, perchance, just basking in this glorious 
rain!" laughed her brother. "Ugh! no wonder they 
call us Vebf oots' !" 

Hawley was in the lead and he shouted back: 
^^There are some bad chuck holes along here ; look out 
for your horses !" 

The travelers guided their horses with the utmosli 
care, and rode on in silence. 

"Here's a good stretch of corduroy; whip up ai 
bit !" the guide suggested cheerily. The distance waa 
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soon covered and they came to a stream whose waters 
in the gloom looked black and treacherous. 

**We wade the horses now ; follow me and veer to the 
left towards the end ; it's better landing." 

In silent obedience the others followed. Night had 
settled down now, and the rain pelted in the faces oi; 
against the backs of the travelers. There was no 
need to guide the horses^ so with lowered heads the 
animals slowly made their way. Their hoofs sank into 
the mud and made a queer squashing soimd, the 
heavens overflowed and the mighty trees wept. 

Suddenly there came into view a light, then two- 
soft glowing lights that shone as if through the win- 
dows of a house. At sight of these Gerrie's heart beat 
fast. 

"Hold your lines tight and dcm't let your horses 
trip," was the order as 'they traveled a bit of skid 
road. Then across a rickety bridge, that groaned 
and rattled, one at a time they passed. The mud 
oozed between the boards, and an unnailed plank jog- 
gled and fell back into place, sending a splash of 
muddy water over G^rrie; but, heigh ho, who 
cares with those lights burning brighter at every 
step! 

The outlines of a house formed itself in Gerrie's 
imagination. Oh, the warmth and comfort within! 
Then at a sharp curve the horse in the lead turned 
from the road and took to a by-path. 
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**Hawley, you're going wrong/' called Gerrie. The 
woodsman drew rein, as did Jadk and Wing, 

**There are the houses," she said merrily. "Don't 
you see' them?" 

"Where, Miss— the lights there to the left?" 

"Yes ; there is the p}ace at last." 

**Why, those ain't houses, Miss; they're just old 
stumps burning out." 

Gerrie's heart fell. 

The fancied outlines of the houses vanished as if 
by magic, and the gaimt forms of the smouldering 
stumps took shape. 

How could she ever have thought it? If Jack 
laughed she knew she would — ^would — and on this, the 
first occasion of really roughing it, Geraldine Lewis 
the plucky, the self-appointed sportswoman and rough 
rider, cold, wet,, hungry and sleepy, with thwarted 
hopes, her tears, imheeded, mingling with the rain 
drops coursing down her cheeks, did quietly and se- 
cretly luxuriate in a regular good cry. 

But the elements continued to make sport of the 
travelers. At every moment the night grew fiercer in 
its blackness, not a ray of Ught streaking the heavens. 
Gerrie was falling into a stupor of weariness when 
she was startled by the yelping of a pack of dogs. 
Then a few minutes' suspense and a hearty voice 
called: 

"HeUo! that you, Hawley?" 
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Then there came in view a real house with windows 
and doors and real lights streaming: out of them. 
Soon Jack and Grerrie found themselves in a big» clean 
room with a great fire-place filled with blazing logs, 
before which they dried and warmed themselves. The 
odor of cooking came from the kitchen, and Jack mur- 
mured: 

"Grerrie, I believe I could stand before this fire and 
eat ham and potatoes and eggs for a thousand years !" 

But after he had his dinner he was quite willing to 
climb up into the loft and go to sleep, while Grerrie 
was given a room in which was a bed newly filled with 
fresh hay, amidst which sweet odor she closed her eyes, 
and at once was lost to all the day's trials. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The clatter of knives and forks in the next room — 
a curtain of calico was the partition — awakened Ger- 
rie. Three children, dressed in gingham and as like 
as peas in a pod, stood at the bedside staring at her. 

"Hello P' she cried in amazement. They looked in 
open-eyed wonderment, then scampered away like a 
lot of young deer. In a few minutes they returned, 
bringing two more childrwi, and while Grerrie was 
looking for her shoes she shook out of her dress skirt 
still another one that had been lying asleep, curled 
up on it in the comer. 

"My goodness, there must be forty-sev«i elevoi of 
'em, and all one size! Why aren't they dressed dif- 
ferently, so one could count them? Guess she gets that 
goods by the bolt." The girl continued fumbling 
aroimd, looking for her shoes, under the bed, in the 
bed and on the bed ; finally she took off the pillow-case. 

**I certainly had them when I arrived last night. 
Well, I suppose I shall never leave this place !" Then 
she ventured out to the back porch where she could 
hear Jack and Hawley hammering iron hob-nails in 
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their boot-heels. Her own shoes were laid aside, al- 
ready finished. 

**Why, Jack, PU never be able to walk on them!" 
Grerrie cried. 

"You couldn't get along without the nails, Miss; 
they'll keep you from slipping when you cross the logs 
and in the brush," said Hawley. "Oh, yes, they do 
seem odd at first," he continued, as Grerrie walked 
aroimd with exaggerated care, her heels clicking on 
the bare boards. 

While at breakfast the man explained that Grerrie 
would ride the pony until they reached the top of the 
first mountain. 

**No use your getting tired before you have to, as 
you've got eight miles to travel," he said ; **besides, it's 
mighty wet imder foot after the rain." 

A little later four well-packed bimdles, containing 
the articles that had been fastened on the saddles the 
day before, were produced, and each was appropriated 
by its owner, who, at Hawley's suggesticm, manipu- 
lated buckles and straps until the packs were securely 
fastened upon the travelers' shoulders. 

"We'll need our hands free when we get into the 
woods," the guide told them. "Don't get on just yet. 
Miss, we've got to cross Rock Creek and there's no 
telling how Clewatis will do it," he added, nodding 
toward the pony, who was evidently to decide the mat- 
ter for himself, as he calmly led, the others following. 
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"Water's pretty high, old fellow, but I guess you 
can swim it," Hawley said. The pony scorned the 
suggestion and walked out carefully on a great log 
that spanned the stream. "Showin* ofiFP' Hawley 
chuckled with evident pride as he followed the lead set 
by the cayuse. 

"I don't see how — ^what's his name, Clewatis, that's 
Indian, isn't it? — ^managed his four legs!" gasped 
Gerrie, when safely over; "I seemed to have one too 
many every step." 

**Now give him full rein. Miss ; he knows the trail," 
Hawley directed when Gerrie was mounted. So ahead 
of the procession she rode, while Jack and Wing fol- 
lowed with quick strides, Hawley bringing up the rear. 

**I don't see why he is considered such a splendid 
walker; he can't even keep up with Wing," Gerrie 
thought, looking back ; but she knew why later, when 
she reined in at the hill-top, for Jack and Wing came 
up panting and dropped on the first mossy seat, while 
Hawley arrived a few minutes afterwards, calm and 
cool. The man looked quizzically at the two boys. 
^TThis is where you dismount. Miss," was all he said. 

**And now what happens to Clewatis?" asked the 
girl, patting the pony's neck. 

"He has to lead those other nags back to their 
stable in Clatskanie — ^they have to get there and it's 
the only way to do it, otherwise he'd carry you right 
through the woods. Miss." Hawley gave the pony a 
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sharp clip on the heels. "Git back to»Clarke^s ! Git P' 
and the animal started down the mountain toward the 
farm they had left that morning. 

*Well, if that isn't slick! How will he know what 
to do?" asked Jack. 

^^Oh, he knows ! All Clarke does is to leave the barn- 
yard gate open, and Clewatis goes in ; then after he 
gets a good feed he starts right out on a trot with the 
other nags tagging behind. I trained him to do it 
myself — saves hiring a boy to ride him. Somietimes 
he begins playing tricks — ^he can travel anywhere and 
knows all the trails, and he thinks it's smart to scoot 
ahead and lose the other nags — but we tied a bell on 
his neck and he found it was no use." 

The young people were much amused and would 
have listened toimore stories of the antics of Clewatis, 
but the guide started off. 

**Bend forward and your pack won't seem so 
heavy," whispered Jack to Grerrie, wise from expe- 
rience. **Keep up a jog-trot and breathe through 
your nose !" Hawley handed the girl a stick cut from 
a hemlock. **Lean well on this," he said. 

Then Hop Wing was seen hacking away at a sap- 
ling. 

"Hi, Chinaboy ! that's too big," caUed Hawley. 

**Alle light, you no sabey," murmured Wing, con- 
tinuing his work. 

When he caught up with them, running with the 
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queerest little trot, across his shoulders was the stick 
he had cut, with bimdles tied to each end. The «npty 
pack straps dangled bdiind him. Grerrie and Jack 
laughed at the boy. 

**That's the easiest way to carry a load, just the 
same,'' said Hawley, ^Tbut when he gets into the woods 
he'll find it inconvenient." 

For a while they had travelled a little path that at 
times showed the impress of other feet, but now they 
were in the wilderness, a wilderness possible only in 
this far western country, where every forest tree, 
every river, canyon and mountain, proclaimed its 
fashioning by Nature while in her most extravagant 
mood. Beneath the pines in tangled confusion were 
trailing vines covering fallen logs and upturned roots. 

"Jimminie cricky! a fellow could get lost behind 
one of those trees," said Jack, leaning back and look- 
ing up at the height of a great fir. **How tall is that 
tree, anyhow?" 

**Well, now, it's about two hundred and fifty feet — 
ain't it a beauty! Hasn't a low branch, and it is 
standing in the open, too," the woodsman answered. 

"Does that make a difference?" asked Grerrie. 

**Yes ; when we get deeper in the woods you'll see 
what I mean. Trees, that grow close together get so 
little sun they shoot up to the light above, and the 
first branches they have fall off. I have seen trees 
without a limb up to two himdred feet. They are used 
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for flag^poles and masts, are straight and have no 
knot-holes. I have known expert timbermen, selecting 
spars, to go over a thousand acres and never blaze a 
single tree for the fellers — couldn't find a stick worth 
cutting. Come this way.*' 

**I dcm't see how you know where to turn," called 
Grerrie, following the guide. 

**Every tree is diflFerent, Miss," answered he, mak- 
ing gresA strides. ^^They mean as much to me as 
street comers do to you. Look at that cedar yonder, 
next to the upturned root ; see where I blazed it ? Well, 
we^re making for that hill to the south, and I used to 
go way 'roimd to get there imtil one day I was cruis- 
ing through the woods and hit upon this way." 
Further along Hawley pointed out more marked trees. 

^^Most of these are trail blazings of mine, except 
the white scars made by the bark being stripped; 
they're government blazings cut by the surveyors that 
laid out this township." 

When they made their way through the under- 
brush skirting along Rock Creek, Jack peered w^t- 
fully into its depths. 

"Looking for trout?" asked Hawley. "More like 
to find salmon." 

**Do salmon venture up this far?" 

"Right in from the ocean, through Nehalem Bay, 
and up the river to Rock Creek to spawn, getting here 
earlier than to the head waters of the Columbia; Later 
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in the summer these waters are alive with them — 
regular whoppers! When the stream is shallow their 
backs stick out of the watei^. I've walked in and kicked 
'em out with my boot-toe. Just step back a bit," The 
woodsman took a revolver from his belt and aimed 
into the stream. Two shots rang through the forest 
stillness, then out into the shallow water he waded, 
scanning its surface sharply. Suddenly he made a 
quick movement, and with a sweeping gesture held 
high a fish. 

**Don't mean to say you shot it?" 

**Only stimned, Miss; see how flabby he is, not 
fit to cook,'' and Hawley tossed the fish back into the 
stream. Jack, who was standing close to his sister, 
whispered : "Better keep an eye on your cook, Grerrie, 
or he'll add that revolver to his collection of fish- 
hooks!" 

When they reached a place Hawley called The Bum 
it was noon and the sun was shining full and clear. 
On all sides was devastation — acres and acres over 
which a pitiless fire had raged. Ashes strewed the 
groimd, gnarled limbs, charred stumps, and half- 
burned trees pierced skyward like shadowy phantoms 
of some forest tragedy. Through the drifting ashes 
they walked, sinking shoe deep in the white dust. 
Again into the cool forest they passed, thankful for 
the sweet, damp air and eye-delighting green. Then 
descending a mountain side there came into view the 
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pleasant sight of smoke, curling from the chimney, 
which seemed to waft them a homely welcome to the 
little cabin that nestled far below in the clearing. 
Hawley gave a peculiar call, then ^Xisten," he said. 
Three times an answer came back from a horn. 

"Now Miss Richards knows we^re here and she will 
have things piping hot by the time we get down the 
moimtain," he explained. 

"Marconi couldn't beat that himself!'* laughed 
Jack. 

Slowly down the valley they went, bravely strug- 
gling, slipping, sliding, and tripping. When it 
seemed impossible to go another step, and improbable 
that the path would ever ^id, they suddenly made a 
turn among some mighty pines, and there stood the 
cabin, with Alice Richards, a fair-faced girl, whose 
blue eyes beamed a welcome, waiting at the door. 

"You would move to the suburbs !" cried Jack, limp- 
ing over to a seat. 

"And next time kindly tell us your street and num- 
ber — ^township is just a trifle indefinite to city folks," 
moaned (Jerrie. "Alice, you don't really think that 
this place is in the geography, do you?" 

"How does Hawley ever do it !" she said, later, when 
the woodsman had started back to Clatskanie, for she 
had just strength enough, and that was provoked by 
curiosity, to peer about Alice's cabin. 

The living-room was a cosy one. A fireplace of 
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mud covered part of one waU ; windows provided with 
sliding shutters of wood, let in the light through panes 
of white cheese-cloth. A table, chairs and couch, 
roughly constructed, was the furniture. The sleeping- 
rooms were partitioned off by muslin curtains. The 
kitchen was a separate cabin about twenty feet away. 

"I waited for weeks for the men to build a kitchen 
shack," explained Miss Richards, ^Hhen one day I went 
to the post-office — ^an eight-mile trip — ^and when I 
came back at night I found a kitchen. They explained 
to me that, as I was too particular to eat, cook and 
sleep in one room, they supposed I wanted the shack 
some distance off, so there it is — ^at night I have to 
carry a lantern to find it !" 

"Still it has its advantages," mused Grerrie, **for 
when the wild animals come at night, they'll eat the 
kitchen up before they'd come over to us. Ouch !" she 
screamed, rising stiffly and following Alice and Jack 
out to the tiny garden, which grew bravely as a 
tribute to the government's requirement that the land 
be cultivated. 

**Doesn't anyone live near you but trees?" asked 
Gerrie, looking about. 

"My closest neighbors are a family that are home- 
steading the next claim ; their cabin is right near my 
boimdary line. Then Charley Worth — ^you both know 
him well — ^has the claim to the north ^" 

^'What's that?" Grerrie demanded, as a sound rang 
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through the woods, followed by another and an- 
other. 

"That is Charley now.'' 

"Sounds like an animal/' suggested Jack. 

"That's what Charley thinks. He imitates a 
cougar, imagining he scares me, but I always answer 
on the horn. Let's go to meet him." 

That evening as they all sat before the fire-place. 
Jack and Charley Worth talked over the plan of the 
survey crew. 

"I am glad they are going to work on the next 
township," said Alice, "because Hawley will locate all 
the claims and I shall have neighbors." 

"Still looking for neighbors?" asked her cousin, 
leaning his broad shoulders against the mud hearth. 
Then tossing back his boyish head, added merrily, 
"I thought you had one too many now-^o you ever 
see anything of your friend the * jumper' ?" 

"First, what is a ^jumper'?" Grerrie interrupted. 

"A * jumper' is a person who, without your leave, 
squats on your land, builds himself a cabin and pro- 
ceeds to attach himself generally to your one hundred 
and sixty acres, the trees thereon, and the rights 
thereof," answered Charley. "Gro ahead, Alice, and 
tell them about Mack." 

**Well, you know after I took my post-graduate in 
Michigan," began Alice, 'TE came home here and found 
Charley had this land-bee in his panama, and I'd 
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heard so much timber talk m Michigan that I had 
Hawley locate me on this claim, ordered these build- 
ings put up and came here to live.'* 

"Your plot needs thickening," Grerrie suggested 
critically, **stir in a little villain.'' 

^TTou just wait! I wasn't here two weeks when 
Hawley dashed in to tell me I had a ^jumper,' but as 
I'd never had one before I didn't know what to do 
about it. Then Hawley explained that a ma^ was 
living on this land, but so far had made no. improve- 
ments, and so he offered to locate him on another 
claim. Mr. Jumper, however, refused to move, said 
he had settled on this particular piece of land because 
of its waterway. He offered to buy me out and I was 
willing to move to avqid trouble, but Charley and 
Hawley wouldn't let me." 

"I should think not," Charley said indignantly, 
^M;his claim is as valuable to you as it is to him. 
Hawley's survey of this land tallied with the govern- 
ment's, and it is more than likely that this fellow 
hasn't a correct descripti(m, in which case he has no 
rights at all." 

"What does he look like?" asked Grerrie, deeply 
interested. 

"I don't know," answered Alice; "we've never met 
and must avoid doing so. We don't recognize each 
other's existence — ^until filing day." 

"Then what will happen?" Jack asked. 
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"Whoever files first, his rights are contested by the 
other, and the law decides," explained Alice. 

"My! how much you know!" gasped Grerrie, in ad- 
miration. 

"But suppose the man should win?" persisted Jack. 

"Oh, he won't. Fm in the right and my Uncle Sam 
approves of women homesteaders." 

"Isn't it exciting! I wish I were of age — ^you see 
if I don't have a * jumper* on my homestead," said 
Gerrie, airily. 

"You'll have to grow up some ; there^s a sign in the 
land office, *no children admitted,' " teased Charley. 

"Then how did yow manage to toddle in?" said 
Grerrie, defiantly. 

**Now, Grerrie and Charley," sighed Alice, "you are 
both too tired to-night to quarrel, and do yourselves 
credit!" 

"Yes, do quit and give a fellow a chance to think!" 
added Jack. "Isn't a * jumper^ and a silver mine ex- 
citement enough for you?" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next week passed quickly as the arrival of 
the pack-horses brought much work for Miss Richards 
and Grerrie, while Hop Wing learned the ways of 
cooking within a small range of utensils and a some- 
what limited larder. Jack and Charley came over and 
cached the provisions, and when everything was snug 
the boys viewed their work with pride. 

"Now that you're settled I wish you girls would 
come over to my shack — ^you know the way, Alice — 
and we'll have a dinner-party," Charley suggested. 

"And we'll take Hoppie along to cook," Grerrie said. 

"Cricky, no ! I'll do the cooking. Let Hop Wing 
go to the survey camp with Jack as he planned. Gret 
over early and we'll go berrying, too. I know where 
there are bushels of 'era ripe, even now." 

Accordingly a few days later two trim-looking 
figures left Miss Richards' cabin ; each was dressed in 
brown kahki, short skirted, with leggings of the same 
strapped with tan leather, heavy-soled pegged shoes, 
and light-weight sombreros. Thus attired, the two 
girls started for their bracing walk through the 
woods to the next claim. On their backs, pack-f ash- 
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i(»i, they had swung Indian baskets, such as the 
squaws carry for berries and fish. A revolver and 
belt of cartridges completed Miss Richards' outfit, 
while to Gerrie's waist was fastened an inoflFensive 
weapon — a collapsible tin-cup. 

Arrived at Charley's shack they were met by their 
host, who, being also cook, was flushed of face and 
coatless. Many sketches decorated the walls of the 
little cabin, the shelves over the fire-place being lad^n 
with clay statuary, the work of Charley's clever 
fingers. 

"I intended doing lots of work with Alice, up here 
in the woods," explained the boy, "but she doesn't 
seem to get at it." 

"I know I should, but the silence is awful when one 
paints and sketches, and I hate to think !" said Alice, 
with unaccountable emphasis, leading the way out 
under the pines, where they found a little sheet-iron 
stove smoking and burning in regulation fashion. 
Near it, over the red coals of a camp-fire, were skew- 
ered three grouse, that sizzled on the lower prong of 
a green-maple crane, receivli^g the drippings from 
the delicious bacon that hung above. 

"First we're to have soup," said Charley, when they 
were seated at the round slab of pine, which, set on 
posts driven into the ground, served as a table. 

"I have dishes enough for just two and a half 
people, ydu see. I have everything complete for two, 
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then an extra cup, plate and knife," Charley said, 
apologetically. 

**Well, I'll lend the one-half of a people my fork," 
Gerrie volunteered. "I'd rather use a, spoon than a 
fork with soup, anyway." 

Charley, with much dignity, rang a battered bell, 
then rising, went to the stove' and began to serve the 
soup. 

"Now season to suit," said the host, passing a lard 
tin of salt, and pepper in a bottle frankly labeled 
"household ammonia." After a few mouthfuls Grerrie 
laid down her spoon and said: 

"Whatever under the leaden skies of Oregon did 
you put in that soup? Sugar P^ 

**Indeed, no; and the oysters are fine — canned, of 
course, and the milk is condensed," Charley said in 
defense. 

"That's it, sweetened condensed milk! How could 
you!" 

"Oh, I forgot that." 

"Well, I think it is very nice," Alice turned on 
Grerrie. "It's too bad you can't stand a little sweeten- 
ing in your soup and be polite about it. I suppose you 
want allspice, sage and nutmegs." 

^^Should those things go into soup?" asked Charley 
in amazement. 

'^And just a dash of vanilla," Grerrie added, mis- 
chievously. 
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**Al any rate, the trout are good — fish ccMnes next, 
doesn't it?" The trout were fried a splendid brown, 
but the oook was so nervous over something that 
was baking in the oven, which the host kept jump- 
ing up to examine, that the two guests, being very 
hungry, helped themselves out of the frying pan. 
Then the plates were washed, and the game, with crisp 
little bits of bacon, was served. This course proved 
excellent. 

"I believe they're done, girls; my first biscuits!" 
suddenly cried the cook, triumphantly flourishing a 
pan and emptying its contents on the table. 

"What a lot of trouble, poor Charley !" said Alice, 
eyeing the biscuits not without suspicion. 

"And walked five miles for butter ; ,now do help 
yourselves." The host was beaming over the success 
of his dinner. 

"Made them yourself.'^" Gerrie inquired, politely. 

"Indeed, yes; that's the splendid part about it. I 
always use crackers, but the cook at the survey 
camp said I could make biscuits, so he wrote out the 
recipe." 

"Did he mention a good reliable antidote?" she 
fjisked with genuine concern, but receiving no answer 
opened a biscuit and looked at it gloomily — it was 
heavy, flat and soggy. This was not remarkable, she 
had often produced that eff^ect herself, but these bis- 
cuits were 
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Charley ate half of one, thai stopped. The girls' 
courage also failed them. 

"Kind of queer flavor," the host said in dismay. 

^^Unkind of, you mean," muttered Grerrie. 

**Did you put in any powder?" 

"Yes, quite a lot, and they must be cooked, for I 
put them in the oven early this morning. I know I 
used powder ; see, there's the package," and he pointed 
to a box on the stove shelf. The two girls gave a 
glance at it and cried indignantly : 

"Powder! You didn't use that, did you? That's 
washing powder." 

Charley read directions for making 'soft-soap and 
then sat down in horrified silence. 

"Are we killed?" he managed to gasp. 

"Well, I think you've been dead for years and 
didn't know it," Gerrie derided. 

*Why didn't you read the directions before?" de- 
manded Alice. 

"It's all the survey cook's fault ; he told me not to 
read the printing on the cover because it gave.recipes 
for cake and pies, and I'd get all mixed up. *He said 
to use two-teaspoonfuls to a quart of flour, but I 
used a cupful to be sure. I must have got the wrong 
box. I remember it did look sudsy, when I stirred 
the water in — Caesar's ghost! I wonder how it affects 
one first; I ate nearly a whole biscut," groaned 
Charley, agonizedly. 
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**If you had used intelligence /' began Alice, 

but Grerrie turned on her indignantly. 

"It's too bad you can't stand a little washing-pow- 
der in your biscuits and be polite about it. I suppose 
you want silver-polish, gold-gilt and a daush of brick- 
dust ! For my part I wish Charley had lots more of 
'em, because we could do 'em up in papers and make 
money selling — ^Worth-less washing tablets !" Gerrie 
laughed gaily and added, with a great pretence of 
sympathy: "If you don't fed well enough, Charley, 
we can go berry picking without you." 

"You'd never find the place — ^you'd get lost." 

"Lost? No, I wouldn't," said Alice; "I know these 
woods as well as you do." 

"I, too," put in Gerrie. "Well, maybe I don't know 
all the woods so well as Alice, but I'm acquainted with 
several trees, and am on boztrng- terms with the whole 
forest." 

"Shows just how little you do know," said Charley, 
in disgust, "you'd both get lost between your cabin 
and kitchen, if there wasn't a trail. Why, I've 
tramped around surveying for two years, and some- 
times I lose my bearings." 

"I've been to the survey camps, the deserted shafts 
and over here and never got lost yet," Alice said in 
defense. 

"Oh, this is entirely different ; you'd find a berrying 
place, only you wouldn't spell it that way." 
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"You forget, Charley, that I tramped over hun- 
dreds of acres in Michigtm, and woods are all alike — 
but we must clean up here and get started,'' Alice 
said, unbottoning her cuffs. 

"You're not going to wash these things !" Charley 
cried. "Why, I never wash dishes, till I need them 
again." 

"What housekeeping! Hand me that baking-pow-^ 
der and I'll show you how to use it," laughed Alice. 
In fifteen minutes everything was in order, the fire 
was banked and the three young people were on the 
trail. 

"Come this way," called Charley. "We pass *Bear 
Wallow,' then follow the new trail the surveyors have 
blazed." Walking on they crossed streams on logs, 
crept over and under fallen trees, and were steadily 
making their way onward when Grerrie, whose interest 
in anything out of the ordinary was quickly aroused, 
called to her companions : 

"See here; isn't this queer? What is it?" 

Alice and Charley retraced their steps and found 
the girl standing before a heap of rocks and earth 
piled high near the mouth of a cave. 

"Oh, Charley, perhaps it's a silver mine !" she cried, 
forcing her way through the brush toward the open- 
ing. 

*^Say, Gerrie, you and Jack make me tired about 
silver mines. Jack has talked a blue streak for a 
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week,'* Charley said in a disgusted tone. He poked 
about in the debris with his stick and then added : **I 
never ran across this drift before — didn't know there 
was one around here at Crater Hill, though the moun- 
tain, on the other side, is perforated with shafts." 

"Who do you suppose dug it?" asked Gerrie. 

"Oh, some tenderfoot. They all get the silver 
fever and go picking around. Why, even Alice had 
it — didn't you? but I soon talked, her out of it and 
she wouldn't look at one now. And now you and Jack 
are daffy." 

"Don't suppose such a superior individual as you 
would deign to own a mine," said Gerrie, half -ques- 
tioning. 

"Yes, I would, once on a time," Charley admitted, 
"and I had it fierce, too; but I gave* it up." 

"Did you ever find anything?" 

** Just enough to prove to me that there was nothing 
in it, that I was getting it pretty bad and I'd better 
brace up while I had time. That's why I warn you 
and Jack." 

**This looks as if it hadn't been worked for a long 
time," said Grerrie, still unconvinced, peering into the 
cave. 

**Yes, it's an old' drift, you can tell by the timbers 
at the entrance. It's your mine, you know ; you dis- 
covered it. Better tell Jack and he'll come and work 
it, but remember when you're old and gray and still 
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pegging away at this hole in the mountain, that I 
warned you," and Charley marched forward, f oUowed 
by Alice, and then Grerrie, who lingered for a last 
look at her find. 

Traveling on they finally came to the devil's walk- 
ing-stick field; the girls protected their faces and 
hands while Charley forged ahead beating down the 
tall, prickly canes with a heavy rod. 

"This field is really the only bad place,'* he said, 
"for right over here is the patch." And it was a 
patch worth the walk ! On the slope of a hill the sun 
shone on it all day, causing the fruit that hung in 
great clusters on the vines, to ripen quite ahead of 
their season. The girls strapped their baskets around 
their waists and began gathering berries. 

**There used to be a regular forest of red huckle- 
berry bushes over there," said Charley. "Fm going 
over to see whether any of 'em are ripe. The canyon 
is deep and it's hard to scramble up and down, so you 
stay here and I'll be back soon." 

The girls picked berries until their baskets, com- 
pletely filled, were heavy with the luscious burden, 
then eating all that tempted their appetites, they 
sought rest at full length under the pines. After 
quite a silence Gerrie and Alice suddenly realized 
that Charley had been gone an unaccoimtably long 
time. Both jumped up and with united impulse 
called "Charl-ey," and waited for an answer. Soon 
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they decided that the boy's abccnce wms incxplaiii' 
able. 

''Let us try to f oDoir him,'' Alioe suggested, and 
they started off, calling often but hearing nothing 
sare ''Charl-ey" edK> around the hills. 

'There^s no use going around in a rirde like this," 
Alice said, finally. ''Do you know what I think, Grer- 
rie? I positively believe that Charley Worth has 
gone away and left us — ^you know, after what was said 
at dinner about getting lost." 

"Well, well turn around and go baci — we'll show 
him!" Grerrie answered airily. 

"What win we show him? that what he said was true 
and we would get lost?" Alice answered. 

"You don't know the way !" 

"No, I don't. I supx>06e I would have, had I paid 
any attention, but I never thought of returning alcme. 
I am sorry now I bragged so." 

"I bragged, too," honestly confessed Gerrie. 

'*If we knew where Rock Creek is we'd follow it, and 
be sure to strike some camp. We were foolish to leave 
the berry patch," said Alice, wearily. 

"Don't we even know where that is?" 

"I don't; do you? We've walked so far." Alice 
strained her eyes in all directions. "I don't know 
which way to turn. I hate to give him the satisfaction, 
but wo must call." Their voices rang loud through 
the hills and ended in a prolonged echo. 
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"I think I know where we are, but that does no 
good ; see, we^re in a hollow between two hills ; they 
call it *Echo Notch/ Let's walk on, Grerrie ; anything 
is better than standing still." 

"Then sit down. I don't think it would be very bad 
to stay out all night; we can eat the berries," Grerrie 
suggested in a tired voice. 

"No, no. It will be dark soon and it is a dangerous 
thing to stay in the woods at night. The exasperating 
part of it is some squatter's cabin may be near — ^if 
we only knew which way to turn. I believe the river 
is west; let's go in that direction." 

They walked for a long time and Gerrie shouted 
until she was hoarse. 

"No use to call any longer; nothing answers but 
echoes which should be in bed and fast asleep by this 
time," she declared. **Wish we could find the devil's 
walking-sticks ; I'd be glad to meet even them again." 
And with ankles weak f rtwn walking, she thrfew herself 
down on the ground. 

So they were lost in the wildest woods in Oregon ! 
They might walk for days without meeting another 
human creature ; they might call till they were voice- 
less and never hear an answering soimd. Bears, 
wolves and a wildcat or two played the important roles 
in Grerrie's imagination. 

"Why, see here!" she suddenly cried, "we didn't 
come this way just now, but the ferns are broken down. 
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Cin ft be an animal?" A£ce was fingering Aedeficale 
grtta xteaat *^cs, tbej aie broken," she a iknitte d. 
**I heUert iV% a path — come, Gcrric'' 

Watciung carefully eadi step thej tix^ thankful 
fcnr ewerj deprtmoa in the soft loam whiA in£cated 
a footprint, ihej poshed their waj throogfa a dense 
onderbrosh ci tan^evrood that apparent^ led no- 
where, then wiUioot the sUglitest warning they stood 
before an open door. 

**IVs a houseP idiispered Gerrie. Th^ stepped 
to the door and peering in, saw a good-sized room 
that had been ludlowed out of the stump of a great 
tree, and roofed tightly with crudely split cedar shin- 
gles* The room had no window, and but dimly the 
light shone through the open door. The next momoit 
there was a crashing of the underbrush, the branches 
parted and an old man stood before the girls. 

Their first impulse was to run — ^where, it made no 
difference, just run, but Alice was too greatly sur- 
prised and Gerrie too much frightened to move. 
Neither had ever seen so aged a man, nor one in so 
primitive a dress. A leather jerkin fastened around 
the waist with a broad belt, leather leggings and moc- 
casins, and a leather cowl hung between his shoulders. 
The girls stared at him, bewitched by the tiny plaits 
into which his white hair and beard were braided, 
which as he moved wriggled about his head and neck. 

Tho old man held his hand over his eyes for a mo- 
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ment. He seemed dazed by the bright young faces 
staring blankly at him. 

**We're lost/' Alice made effort to stammer. 

**And terribly scared," Grerrie added. 

*T?hen you're not looking for me, as tb^ all are?" 
the man asked, a note of relief in his voice. 

"We're only hunting for our cabin," Alice assured 
him. 

"But we're glad to find you, if you don't mind," 
said Gerrie, with winning frankness. 

"Lost — lost; how can you be in these mountains? 
I never am," he said, incredulously. 

**Then you will show us the new trail, or take us to 
the creek?" asked Alice. 

"Please do," begged Gerrie. 

The old man looked kindly at the girl, then as if 
recalling something that W6us dim to him, he eagerly 
asked: "Are you the newcomers?" and when Alice 
answered: "Yes, I suppose so," his face saddened re- 
proachfully. 

**You i)oor children, of course you are lost; what 
could you hope for on that land !" he said, a world of 
pity in his voice. Then scanning his firearms closely 
he drew his cabin-door shut, dexterously replaced 
slabs of bark to hide the opening, and his hut again 
became the half -burnt stump of a monster tree, like 
any of those standing in the clearing. 

With gun over his shoulder the old man beckoned 
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the girls to follow. After a long time Grerrie inquired 
softly : 

"Do you know where we are, Alice?*' 

"Haven't the slightest idea," Alice replied, despcmd- 
ently. 

So there was nothing to do but follow the leader, 
and if this particular leader was a mysterious old man 
who might be inveigling them into a bottomless pit, 
they were powerless. It was night now, and even if 
they were to reach the trail, they would have to walk 
for a couple hours along it before arriving home. 
Gerrie began to wonder if the bottomless pit was very 
deep — ^when the man halted suddenly and the girls 
were actually stumbling along the familiar path lead- 
ing to the door of their own cabin. 

They turned to their guide to thank him, but he 
had disappeared in the darkness, and his tread could 
faintly be heard as he made his way. It was hours 
later when Charley's white face startled the girls at 
the cabin-door. 

•^You're here safe!" he cried, joyously. 

"No thanks to you," was the cold answer. 

"Weren't you frightened?" he asked, eamtetly. 
^Tfou knew your way back?" 

**Well, in view of the fact that you are now talking 
to us, I should say making deductions was not your 
strong point," said Alice, loftily. 

**We came by a short cut over the moimtains," Ger^ 
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rie volunteered. "I didn't know the way, so I followed 
AUce." 

"Oh, Vm so glad! I was afraid you'd be lost, so 
I went first to the patch — after I climbed up the 
canyon — but you weren't there, and then I made for 
the blazed trail and fired several shots. I waited until 
I couldn't stand it another minute, and then came 
here. You see, after I fell ^" 

"Fell! How could you!" 

* WeU, I didn't intend to, I can tell you." 

"Are you hurt?" Alice asked, quickly. 

"My conceit as a forest runner is considerably 
smashed. You must have known I f eU. Why didn't 
you shoot to give me your location?" 

"I did think of doing it, but, you see, we thought 
you stayed away to frighten us," faltered Alice. 

"To frighten you!" 

"Yes ; didn't you go away on purpose, and leave us 
to lose ourselves?" Grerrie questioned. 

**What do you girls think I am?" Charley de- 
manded. 

Neither answered; then Gerrie said, plaintively: 

"Anyway, I slipped and upset my berries, and I'm 
all scratched, and ever3rthing was real mean except the 
hermit that we found." 

"Hermit!" cried Charley; "what hermit, Ger- 
rie?" 

^^Our hermit ! We had to go and discover a hermit 
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so as to get home from your old picnic. I always 
hated picnics and I'll never belong to one again," 
Grerrie said emphatically. Besides, I just know I 
got freckles on my nose P' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hop Wing was deep in the mysteries of pie-making, 
his loose, white sleeves folded back off his wrists, neat 
queue tightly bound around his head, with spotless 
apron covering him from neck to anlde, and creaking 
In starchy magnificence. 

Alice and Gerrie were watching the little cook, as 
he reduced flaky crust and juicy stewed berries into 
a plump pie ready for the oven, when they heard a 
yodel sound from the mountain-top, which Alice an- 
swered with a brazen toot from the horn. 

"Here he comes at last," she said, laughing. 
**Charley and Jack said he couldn't stay away long." 

"What's his name?" 

"His first name is Eliphalet, but the men at the 
camp wouldn't stand such extravagance, so when they 
heard he came from Connecticut they christened him 
Nutmegs without ceremony." 

**Why do you suppose he wants to travel way over 
here?" asked Grerrie, watching closely as crimson 
streaks shone through the trees. 

^^Charley says Nutmegs has been wanting to come 
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for a long time — Charley and he ar^'t extra good 
friends — ^I suppose it is lonesome at the camp. Evi- 
dently he has found some excuse.'' 

The Vermillion patches became larger and now took 
on the form of a gay flannel shirt covering the shoul- 
ders of a tall, lanky man, who, with mighty strides, 
neared the cabin, a great, open-mouthed smile on his 
face. 

"I shall call him the Red-flannel man," Grerrie de- 
clared in a low voice. 

"How'dy, ladies. I'm the assistant cook et the 
survey camp," the man drawled by way of introduc- 
tion, "an' I want t' know ef ye'll lend me the use of 
the cawfee-miU? Ours at the camp can't be got 
t' work." 

Alice bowed politely and disappeared into the 
kitchen, returning instantly, while Grerrie dimpled and 
smothered a giggle. Then the man, being handed the 
mill, fumbled with the bag of coffee and awkwardly 
took a seat on a log outside the cabin-door. Into the 
little receptacle on top the beans rattled, then with the 
mill held firmly between his knees he began to grind. 
Conversation lagged at first. 

*'Charley Worth says the Mexicans and Indians 
grind things between stones," Grerrie said, thinking 
she had hit upon a popular subject. 

"Between stun! Wall, naow, would ye think et! 
An' I heerd tell they be right smart folks. Never 
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heerd of sech doin's in Connecticut, an' there be stun 
thar in heaps." 

"Perhaps Charley could mend your mill," Grerrie 
hazarded ; "then you needn't bother coming over so 
far," she added, twinkling mischievously. 

** 'Taint a bother," drawled the man. ''Enyway, 
I cal'late et's lost naow. Miss." 

"That's a pity. Perhaps he could find it." 

"Wall, I'd jest like t' see him find et !" said the man, 
somewhat hastily; then added, "Et's powerful queer 
when a thing gits lost in these moimtings, haow hard 
et es t' find et." 

"Were you ever lost in them?" Alice asked, ear- 
nestly. 

"Yes, sure pop. I wa'n't in these woods no time till 
I W6US lost," the Red-flannel-man said, laughing at his 
own stupidity. **Thet was the time I met tip with this 
here Leather Hermit." 

"Who?" cried both the girls. "Oh, tell us about 
him." 

"Wall, I don't know the beginnin' of his comin' 
here myself, not bein' an old settler, but when I first 
met up with him, he hed been here some considerable 
time. He hed a boy with him ; folks 'lowed et was his 
grandson, cause he set sech store by him, an' they hed 
come west from Minnisoty. The old man hed a cabin 
'round here them times, somewheres right on this quar- 
ter-section ye're a settin' on." 
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*^oa don't mean that P exdaimed A£ce. 

*^es^m; be was humsteadm' this here quarto* — bat 
his rights bed long given out when ye was located 
onto eL^ 

**But why did he leave ?** asked Gerrie. 

**Wall, et was this way** — ^the man stopped, and 
turning the coffee back into the top of the mill, began 
to grind it again — ^he old man an' the boy bed a 
shack an' used t' go huntin' over t' whaf s naow 4 — 8. 
Et was about the time of the terrible wind-storm — ^ye 
rcc'lect et went all over the State. Et was the fiercest 
we ever seen. I'd been t' Portland fer a spell an' 
when the time came fer me t' git back int' the woods 
I knew what t' expect on the trail. Ye never see sech 
wreckage ; in places the windfalls was piled high, trees 
split in half, an' others crushed t' the earth. 

"I bed a hard trip thet day fightin' in an' out, most 
all the old landmarks bein' gone. A rainy night was 
comin' on and I tried t' git t' the old man's shack be- 
fore dark, knowin' et was the nearest cover, but I 
didn't git thar till nightfall, an' fer all I cud tell the 
rain comin' down, might as well a been black ink; 
an' what do ye suppose I find? the cabin knocked flat 
as a flap-jack! 

"When I got a fire t' bum I see by the light of et 
thet the cabin bed been hit by a tree an' cut clean in 
two. Then a part of tlie tree bed been sawed up an' 
roUod away, as ef they wanted t' ret up. Wall, I got 
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my supper an' bundled up in my blanket an' went t' 
sleep on a bed of boughs thar. 

"Durin* the night I woke up an' see the old man 
stampin' out the fire an' scatterin' the ashes. I never 
said nothin' ; thought I'd see him in the mornin', but 
then he wets gone. Wall, wa'n't there excitement at 
the camp when I tell the boys about et all ! Then they 
'sprise me by tellin' haow they was cruisin' and found 
the shack, too, an' more, f er when the tree struck, one 
of the men was in the cabin and was pinned down by 
et ! Yes'm, ladies, et was hdrrific," said the man, still 
grinding the coffee. 

"Didn't you do anything?" asked one of the girls. 

"There was nothin' t' be did. The man, who wa'n't 
hurt, sawed up the tree an' rolled the cuts away. 
Haow he did et alone was wonderful, an' et was where 
he laid his companion, thet I slep^ thet night I was 
out alone in the woods.** 

There was a silence while Alice and Gerrie took 
long breaths, and the Red-flannel-man turned the 
coffee back into the mill again. 

**An' you see, none of the fellers at the camp knew 
which 'twas thet was still alive, until I told 'em about 
seein' the old man at the camp-fire. Then they all be- 
gan t' hunt fer him, but lie manages t' keep clear. 
Some of the fellers has seen him an' they calls him the 
Leather Hermit." 

"We have met him," Gerrie said with emphasis. 
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The man laid aside the coffee-mill and stared at 
her. 

"Want t' know ! Ain't ye a little mistook?" 

"No, that is if our guide is the Leather Hermit — 
he^s very oldest old, has light blue eyes ** 

"Yes, thet's powerful like." 



"Has hair and beard braided in tiny strings ^" 

**Thet's him exact!" 

"And wears a leather hood ** 

"Thet's the hermit as sure as snakes ! An' he's been 
in these hills ever sence — couldn't go away an' leave 
thet boy. Won't this bit of gossip be news et the 
camp? I really must be goin' naow." The man stood 
up and throwing his broad shoulders back, lifted his 
head and sniffed at the air. 

"Smells kinder humid-like. Ef I was t' hum I'd 
vum et was goin' t' thunder an' lighten. Heerd of any 
forest fires?" 

*Torest fires don't come till August, and we aren't 
afraid of a little rain," said Alice. 

The man was pouring the coffee, ground to a pow- 
der, back into his bag. 

"Got it pretty fine, didn't you?" suggested Gerrie. 

**Jest a matter of taste, Miss. Much obleeged fer 
the mill ; s'long, ladies — ^good-bye !" and the Red-flan- 
nel-man was gone. 

Later in the day, when the wind was blowing a 
steady gale and the little patch of sky that could be 
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seat from the cabin clearing was becoming darker eadi 
minute, the girls recalled Nuttings' weather prophecy. 
A flash of lightning and a great clap of thunder ap- 
parently aimed at the cabin, made the girls shudder. 

^^ell, it needn't do that again imless it just has 
to," Grerrie cried. "Thunder and lightning are very 
nice, but they needn't come west of the Rockies." 

The wind was in full power, swirling down the 
mountain side, bending and swaying the great trees 
to and fro, their crowns shook and nodded, dipping 
earthward. Its fury was magnificent, and the girls, 
standing at the cabin-door, were mute with mingled 
fear and admiration. Thai came a mighty roar, not 
unlike the boom of a cannon, which resounded through 
the valley. 

"What's that?" asked Gerrief, terror-stricken. 

**A tree struck by lightning or torn up by the roots 
has crashed down in the forest," answered AUce. 

The rain began to fall now in great drops, and the 
flashes of lightning were visible through the cracks of 
the cabin-walls. A passing limb caught in the cloth 
window-pane and tore it partly from the casement, 
where it flapped and snapped spitefully. 

"Hoppie, you'd better not stay out in that kitchen ; 
we shall probably never eat again. Wonder where 
Jack is?" Grerrie moaned. 

"He is out in the open and safer than we are." 
Just then a great thud sounded oa the roof as a limb, 
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striking the cabin, went scathing down its side. 
**Windfalls, that's the danger! Come, both of you; 
we must find a more secure place than this/' and Alice 
led the way out into the storm. 

Some distance from the cabin an enormous pine, 
broken partly off a few feet from the base, lay across 
the ground. In the angle thus formed was a dry, 
sheltered spot into which the three young people 
crawled. The rain still came down in torrents and the 
wind blew with terrifying force. Branches and small 
trees were swept along by the gale, some piling high 
and lying criss-cross around the trunk that sheltered 
Gerrie, Alice and Wing. 

The chief fear now was for the cabin, standing un- 
protected in the face of the storm. At every gust of 
wind the three watchers, fearing to look, yet fascinated 
by the havoc wrought each moment, peered through 
their covering at the little building. That it was 
doomed they had small doubt. 

Gerrie was looking out, when her companions were 
startled to hear her cry in amazement : "Why, there's 
the hermit!" 

"The hermit!" 

**He's going toward the cabin; what can he want? 
Let's call him." The three joined their voices in a cry. 

**He's inside now. Oh, if a tree should fall on the 
cabin!" 

They called again and often, whenever the storm 
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abated, and though their fright was great the girk 
decided to make a run for the cabin and coax the old 
man to join them and Hop Wing in their shelter. 

"I'll go alone/' said Alice. "There's no use in us 
both getting wet." 

"I won't absorb any more rain than you will, and I 
won't let you go alone," Grerrie said firmly. 

Hop Wing woimd his queue tightly around his head 
and prepared for a spurt across the open. 

"Hoppie, you stay here." The boy proceeded to 
turn up the collar of his jacket. 

"Why, Hoppie, you disobedient ^" but Gerrie's 

opinion of her cook was not then expressed. Instead, 
she clutched his arm, while above the moaning of the 
wind was heard the howl of a wolf. That the animal 
was very near they were convinced by the next sound. 
Then hearing no more, the girls peered out into the 
open and clung to each other in terror. 

Neither of them had ever seen a timber wolf before, 
though it was a frequent occurrence to awaken at 
night and hear the mournful howls of these beasts as 
they prowled through the forest. But it was very 
seldom, especially in summer, that these animals vis- 
ited a habited spot, and rarely in daylight. Never- 
theless, there one stood, ugly and gaunt, at Alice's 
cabin-door, his forefeet resting on the steps. 

**Suppose he is starving and has tracked the hermit 
down here," Gerrie whispered in a strained voice. 
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*^It 18 likely he has strayed down the mountam, be- 
wildered by the storm, and is hunting shelter — Glisten !" 
The wolf had sniffed around and now stared into the 
cabin, the door of which swung loose, then he uttered a 
prolonged cry. 

^'He's calling to his mates and the entire pack will 
be down here. Oh, the poor hermit !'* 

**Don't worry about the hermit, Grerrie; he is prob- 
. ably well armed. It has gone in.'* 

They expected to hear the report of a shot, but 
none came. Straining their ears to catch every sound 
above the storm, with Imagination keyed to the high- 
est pitch, they listened eagerly. 

What was happening within the building? Had 
the hermit, exhausted, thrown himself on the couch 
and the animal attacked him as he lay there? Or was 
there now going on between the man and the animal a 
struggle that in the end would leave the wolf In 
possession of the cabin, where he would challenge, 
through the long hours of the fast-coming night, the 
three young people who now huddled, shivering with 
fear and cold. 

Suddenly they were startled by a sharp yelp, fol- 
lowed by the growls of an enraged animal, which at 
times grew louder and more fierce, then diminished to 
an occasional snarl — then quietness. 

The storm had subsided somewhat, and in the calm 
that followed the girls hoped to hear a sound from the 
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cabin that would warrant them to leave their shelter 
and cross the open to the little building. 

Just as they had determined to make this move at 
any cost, for the uncertainty of the hermit's fate had 
become intolerable, they were amazed to see the wolf 
appear at the cabin-door. He stood there with one 
foot raised, then pointing his nose toward the moun- 
tain-top, he sent forth another long cry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Shbinking and crouching beneath the protection 
of the tree, Alice, Hop Wing and Gerrie waited. 

"Perhaps the hermit didn't have a gun, and 
wounded him with a knife,** Gerrie whispered. "He 
certainly is injured. Do we dare look.'*'* 

The wolf's howls had ceased, so they, with greatest 
caution, fearing to attract the animal's attention, 
stared out. Just as they did so he started off, limp- 
ing and yelping as he ran, and soon passed from 
view. 

"Certainly he and the hermit had a tussle." 

"Maybe the old man is hurt, too ; we'll ^o to the 
cabin," Alice said. 

Hoppie, who had been unmistakably frightened 
since the appearance of the wolf, now became bold at 
his departure and leaned far out from the shelter. 

"Come back here, Hoppie; suppose your head was 
blown off, you'd make a pretty-looking Chinaboy, 
wouldn't you?" Grerrie wailed, giving him a jerk that 
sat him down with a thud. 

"Me hear somebody call — flaid Fung Shuey," 
moaned the boy. 
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"Fung Shuey, don't be sUly ! Yet, I do believe I 
hear someone call, and it isn't from the cabin, either," 
Alice admitted. 

They all listened attentively, but were rewarded 
only by the rumbling of distant thunder and the in- 
frequent yowls of wolves. 

"Perhaps that fellow has gone to fetch back some 
of his mates to finish up the hermit," said Gerrie, "and 
then I guess they'll come over here to eat us." 

"Well, you certainly are a most cheerful guesser, 
Gerrie! Why don't you think of something pleas- 
€mt?" Alice answered. "There — didn't you hear a 
shout?" 

**It's Jack !" they cried, as a moment later the famil- 
iar yodel reached them, and with combined voices they 
answered to guide him to their refuge. 

"Considerable weather, you natives," he sang out in 
a happy voice. 

"Native yourself; you need an anchor!" retorted 
Gerrie, as her brother stood before them dripping 
water from every angle. 

"I just thought you'd be frightened out of your 
wits." 

**We weren't — only frightened out of our cabin. 
Oh, Jack, the hermit is over there now. A wolf came 
and they had an awful struggle, and probably the 
hermit is dying. Come over as fast as you can," Ger- 
rie said in a breath, and crawling out from under the 
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dbdltav dae kd Oae wm j. ASet msA Wrppas f dEbwvd, 

^^II1j9 Mir the heraat mud iht wo^?* Jack de- 

MHUMfedL 

^^We «I1 mw mod heurd die wolf ,^ AEce saidL 

^Aod I MW t2» henmtr Gerrie added. <a was 
WAjx^ 49^ aisd ju^ as I did so, a great flash of IH^iii- 
02Oj|^ Si«Mitd ttttr A J mad I saw the hermit fstiiactlT, 
fiirt$£^^ng mod stambimg over the storm-swept path; 
p^or old niaa in his queer-f adiiooed gaib, Ipaning oo 
bissUir^ 

^^Tbai sounds as if yoa read it some {dace, GaTie," 
said Jaehf unfetUngly. ^^Wdl, I was ioTited to take 
part in a tragedy — trot out some of jour diaracters." 

Once more thej looked throu^^ the cabin, ewen be- 
hind the curtains. Gerne, on all-foars, peered be- 
nisath the beds, and Hop Wing yctj caatiously fifted 
the lid off the tea-kettle on the hearth, to stare into 
its depths, brandishing a poker in his left hand. 

^Yon all act capitally,'^ said Jad^ ^and it would 
be amusing if I weren't wet and hungry.'' 

^Jack Lewis, the hermit was here, and the wcdf, 
too« We saw tiie wolf, wounded, go, and the hermit 
^ Gerrie was indignant, and Hop Wing inter- 
rupted, radiant with an inspiration. 

^'Bie know* Hermit alle same go together wUh 
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wolf — wolf eat hermit, clothes, ebelything, both 
goner* he cried, his face beaming with satisfaction at 
the solution. 

'^Mercif ul goodness !" said the others, aghast, under 
the spell of Hoppie's enthusiasm. 

"Nonsense, you highbinder! Say, let's get sup- 
per," said Jack, going to the kitchen. 

"This is where the skirmish took place — ^pick that 
up, Hoppie," and Alice indicated a great iron pot 
lying on the floor. At sight of the cooking ut^isil he 
fairly sobbed: 
. "Meat all gone; beans all gone!" 

^^I suppose you'll claim that the wolf ate them, 
too," Grerrie said. 

"Which would be the one rational thing he ever 
said," answered Jack. **That's just what happened — 
the wolf smelt the boiling meat, pulled the pot over on 
himself — ^you heard him when that happened — ^then 
he ate the dinner and went away." 

"That sounds sensible," Alice admitted. "The her- 
mit probably passed right through the house and went 
up the mountain, when he saw we weren't here and in 
danger." 

"And was gone when the wolf came," supplemented 
Jack. "Which is quite as well, for storms and falling 
trees are the hermit's si)ecialty — from what all the 
men say, and much more in his line than himgry 
wolves — sa there's your two visitors disposed of. Let's 
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get things started. I'm hungrier than ever since the 
wolf ate our meat," 

Soon all were wrestling to re-establish some degree 
of comfort within the cabin. Hop Wing succeeded, 
with Alice's help, in cooking what remained of the 
meal he had begun when the storm broke. Jack and 
Grerrie labored over the fire on the mud hearth. But 
it was no use, for the wind blew suffocating whiffs of 
smoke into the room, and the rain ran down the chim- 
ney, settling in inky puddles upon the hearth. Ger- 
rie, her hands streaked with wet soot, and a coquettish 
little dab on her nose, leaned close to her brother and 
whispered : 

"Jack, I know where there is a silver mine." Jack 
pressed the bellows and sent a cloud of ashes flying ; 
then lighting an entire bunch of matches at a single 
stroke he said: 

"Wha-at?" 

"Yes, I do — ^well, anyway, it's a shaft, or a drift, 
or something. Charley says it belongs to me because 
I discovered it." 

"Whereisit,Gerrie?" 

**I'll tell you later just how to get to it. But don't 
say a word to Charley or Alice about it, because they 
would never give us a moment's peace ; promise that — 
hush !" and they followed Hop Wing out to dinner. 

When night came the Oregon storm — a stestdy 
downpour of rain — continued unabated. Within the 
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cabin the four young people, having given over the 
fight for warmth, huddled hopelessly before the yawn- 
ing fireplace, that looked so black, and vast, and un- 
inviting. 

**I believe In good cheer,*' said Greme, **being it's 
so scarce, so I'm in for story-telling. You first. Hop- 
pie. Tell us a nice, jolly story." 

And while the rain fell Hop Wing, taking a firm 
grip on his English vocabulary, began : 

**Up once on a time, long time ago," he said, un- 
consciously imitating the time-honored introduction, 
**it libed a bad dlagon. You know dlagon?" 

"Dragon? Oh, yes," Grerrie assured him. 

"We-11, Fung Shuey come China. Fung Shuey bad 
dlagon, gleat wind and debil — ^you know debil?" the 
narrator inquired, earnestly. 

**Devil? er — slightly," the audience admitted. 

*Tung Shuey ebely year bhng cold wind, bling hot 
wind, bling water too muchee — make peoples die. Fi'e 
come out him mouf , ebely house blow way, dbely house 
bum up, peoples go desid, no can eat, no can work, no 
can play Joss." The little fellow sighed deeply and 
stopped, then added : "A vely solly stoly." 

**Indeed it is a very sorry story !" Gerrie agreed. 

**We-ll, one Gleat-Man him say, ^Ebely peoples 
make 'm play to Joss, play on knees, go Joss 
house, play yellow pape', led pape', — ^you know pape' 
play?" 
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"Oh, yes, prayers written on yellow and red paper,'* 
interpreted Gerrie. "Go on, Hoppie/' 

"Gleat-Man him fix 'm play on pape' him say, *To- 
moUow put Joss house', but bimeby come along Fung 
Shuey! him see play pape', him say *No likee play 
pape', him keep way bad dlagon, peoples catchee good 
dlagon,' so him make 'em big wind come out him mouf 
and blow way play pape' fa', fa' way. Then come 
long good dlagon no see play pape', him get vely 
angly, shake him tail, kill ebely peoples, knock obor 
ebely house." 

"Dragons seem to take themselves seriously," Jack 
put in. 

"Then peoples get vely angly at Gleat-Man," con- 
tinued Hop Wing. "They say *You no tell 'm tluth, 
you no fix 'm play pape' !' and they cut off him queue, 
cut off him head, cut off him legs, him arms, and 
bimeby him vely deadr* 

"Incredible !" Grerrie cried. 

"Well, Nother-Gleat-Man him say, *Catch 'm pimk 
stick, light 'm ebely place pimk, good dlagon come, 
no more Fimg Shuey.' So ebely peoples light 'm punk, 
in stleet, in Joss house, alle time. Bimeby come along 
Fung Shuey, him see punk stick, him say, *No likee 
punk, keep way bad dlagon, peoples catchee good 
dlagon,' and him make 'm water come, big water come 
flom libers, flom ocean, so punk stick no can light. 
Ebely peoples get dlown, ebely house go way in water 
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— ^very solly stoly. Then peoples get angly at Nother- 
Gleat-Man, cause him no fix 'm punk stick and cut off 
him queue " 

"Ugh, drop that part out ; you're a regular Boxer, 
Hoppie!" G^rrie interrupted. 

"We-11, then Nother-Nother-Gleat-Man, vely good 
man, him say *Make 'm big wall, Fung Shuey no can 
come.' Peoples say, Tung Shuey fly way up top 
over big wall,' and peoples no will make 'm wall. So 
Nother-Nother-Gleat-Man him make 'm wall himself 
and bimeby Fung Shuey come long, fly vely fast, hit 
'm big wall and fall down dead. Now Chinaman alle 
time light 'm punk stick, good dlagon come, alle time 
make play pape', thlow 'm lound, good dlagon come 
keep way bad debil." 

**But, Hoppie, what became of the Nother-Nother- 
Great-Man, who built the wall?" questioned Gerrie. 

"We-U, peoples like vely much him, vely good man, 
and alle time kow-tow, gibe him ebely thing, gibe him 
fi' bundled wife — a vely solly stoly." 

**I don't think the story is half so sorry as the man 
who drew the five hundred wives," Jack laughed. 

*'Hush, Jack! Thank you very much for your 
heart-cheering ghost story, Hoppie. Now we will try 
again to build the fire, to get warm and raise some 
of our own spirits," said Gerrie. Then the Uttle boy, 
still serious over the troubles of his people with their 
Fury, sighed often as he helped on the good work. 
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CHAPTER Vn- 

The girls, exhausted from the nervous strain of the 
day before, slept heavily, and it was with difficulty 
that Hop Wing early the next morning awakened 
them. 

**Missie Grellie, oh Missie Gellie, come fast, like 
vely bette go way !" screamed Wing. 

*^What's the matter?" 

**You know Fung Shuey ? Come Melica now, Missie 
Gellie," he wailed. 

**What on earth!" Alice and Gerrie shouted. "Wait 
a minute, can't you?" But he couldn't, and went on 
hammering till the girls in desperation rushed out 
half dressed to where he was at the door of the 
cabin. It took them a moment to accustom themselves 
to the view before them; then they looked at each 
other, and Gerrie was so amazed she forgot to laugh. 

Alice wrinkled her brow and stared first at Wing, 
then at the kitchen, for that building, instead of being 
twenty feet away, was standing snugly within three 
feet of the cabin door, quite as if it had been built 
there. Wing was alternately talking Chinese to him- 
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self and jabbering something about Fung Shuey, and 
could not be induced to go into the kitchen. When 
the girls were over their own surprise, they realized 
Wing's superstitious dread, and Alice, pointing to a 
log of considerable length lying against the kitchen, 
said: 

"Look, Hop Wing. See that log.'* Yesterday it 
was up the hill, you remember. Last night's rain 
washed rocks and earth away and log rolled down 
hill, when we were all asleep; it hit the cabin and 
moved it. Thank goodness it didn't come any faster, 
for the kitchen w«is on pegs and slipped along easily, 
and it might havel)umped into the front cabin." 

Investigation in the kitchen showed little damage 
done other than a few scattered pans, dishes, and a 
loosened stove-pipe. These Alice righted and then 
built a fire. After some time, and frequently putting 
his head through the window opening, "Expecting to 
see us disappear in red smoke," Grerrie claimed, Wing 
came in and assumed control. Before breakfast was 
ready Charley arrived, breathless after his long walk, 
but delighted to find the girls safe. 

"So nothing hapi)ened? I tell you I was worried. 
Trees fell all night in the woods and — ^hello ! why, say, 
that's a good idea; how in the world — ^who did it?" 
looking in wonderment at the kitchen cabin. 

"A friend of Hop Wing's, one Fung Shuey, chief 
house-mover to his Majesty the Emperor, happened 
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by and proceeded to push things along," Grerrie ex- 
plained, her eyes twinkling. 

Charley stared at her, th^i began examining the 
log. "Well, it stopped in the right place, didn't it? 
We'll put a board across between the cabins, and you 
won't have to step cm the ground at all." 

After breakfast they all wandered around the place 
to see what damage had been done, or cliange made 
in the local topography. 

**That tree will be the next to come down," Jack 
said, eyeing a yellow fir that stood in the valley, "and 
when it does ccmie, it will just strike the spot you're 
standing on. Wing." The Chinaboy side-stepped 
hastily. 

"I wish you would fell it. Jack," Alice said. 

"Better bum it," Charley suggested. "I'll tell you 
how — get the big augur from the tool-chest, Hoppie. 
Now, let me see — ^better let her drop next to the cedar" 
— ^measuring the distance with his eye. "Here's your 
augur ; first bore a hole diagonally up to the heart as 
far as the bit goes." 

**Why don't you bore the holes on this side, so's we 
can see?" asked Grerrie, interestedly. 

"Ha! the lid is off the question-box!" laughed 
Charley. ^'Because we don't want the tree to fall on 
the cabin, city girl ; it might injure it, besides driving 
it into the ground ten feet. We make holes on the 
side the tree is to fall. Bore another about — ^yes, 
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that's a good distance ; bore it downward to meet the 
other hole. Wing catch 'em coals? You get them, 
Gerrie — ^good, red ones; bring them in a pan — ^bore 
away, Jack. Say, Alice, you fetch that bellows." 

"Well, see here, Charley Worth!" Gerrie shouted, 
wheeling around, "who is felling this tree, anyway?" 
Then later when she held the pan of coals while 
Charley forced the reddest, hottest ones down the 
channel Jack had bored, she complained: "This is 
the only fun in the whole business, and he does it him- 
self — don't let any coals fall on my head !" 

"I won't, really, let any fall, but to prove that I be- 
Ueve in the old maxim after your treatment of me, 
I'm going to let you press the bellows and fan the 
coals into a flame." 

For a long time they worked, adding coals and 
using the bellows frequently. At last the heart of the 
tree was fired, and Jack said : 

"Your fir is a goner, Alice, and so am I — ^have to 
get back to the camp," and he started off. 

It was several days before he returned to the cabin, 
and when he did, he found Alice and Gerrie seated on 
top of a broad stump, which stood several feet up from 
the ground. They were poring over the pages of a 
book. 

**Come on up. Jack !" Gerrie called when she caught 
sight of him; "Alice is reading a government book 
about ^jumpers' and ^filing' and troubles like those." 
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^TTou're very high and mighty up there," Jack said. 
"How'd you get up?" 

"AKce stood on my shoulders and climbed up." 

**Then what did you do?" asked Jack, mystified. 

"Then I stood on her shoulders while I crawled up 
— ^it's easy, try it." 

**But how could you — say, if you want me there, 
talk quickly or I'll go back to camp," he said, with a 
show of indignation. 

**Come around to the other side, stupid; see the 
cleats? Now use your teeth, nails, eyebrows, hold 
your breath, give me your hand — up you are ! There, 
Jackie, you can climb finely ; who knows after all but 
you're the missing link !" 

Once safe on top Jack looked about. **So the tree 
came down?" he said. "The stump makes a dandy 
place to sit." 

"Well, I must say Charley managed it very nicely," 
Grerrie admitted. "It took about four days to bum a 
gap big enough to weaken it, then he hacked away 
with an axe imtil it went crash ! the sparks flew up in 
the air like fireworks." 

"Did he stay here all the. time?" asked Jack, sur- 
prised. 

"Yes; and how the Red-flannel-man growled! He 
said they bum whole forests down without anybody 
around, and Charley Worth needn't stay and watch 
that one tree." 
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**Did Nutmegs come every day?" laughed Jack. 

"Only twice. Charley said if he came again he was 
going to get him a coffee-grinder, if he walked to 
Portland for it." 

"Guess Charley will have the opportunity to walk 
all right. The men at the camp say the filing date 
for 4 — 6 is set for the eighteenth." 

"The eighteenth! Why, that's Thursday!" cried 
Alice. 

"Yes ; you'd better be ready, for Hawley won't give 
much notice. Say, where's Hop Wing?" 

"I don't know ; he swept the floor twenty-nine times, 
then he began on the yard — guess he's gone right 
along to the next section. There's so little work to 
do and Alice is such a housekeeper. Why, Jack, she 
picks up pine needles and sticks 'em into the pin- 
cushion." 

"G^raldine Lewis !" 

"As for Wing, he scrubs* the rocks at the bottom of 
the stream and dusts off the trees !" 

"Just what I thought," Jack announced, "so I'm 
going to* ask you girls ta lend* him to me for about 
ten days. Three of us fellows are going to a new 
camp and they can't spare us Nutmegs, so let us 
borrow Hop Wing — ^whatdo you say?" 

The matter was talked over and settled to Jack's 
satisfaction, and Alice climbed down the stimip to 
notify Wing of his raise to camp. cook. 
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**If Hopple goes with you, he'll lose his mission les- 
sons/' Grerrie complained. 

"Oh, give him a vacation." 

"But I want him to keep up with his instructions ; 
he isn't a Christian yet," the girl said solemnly. The 
comers of Jack's mouth twitched, but his sister's 
earnestness impressed him and he said with great se- 
riousness : 

"I'll see that his little yaller spirit doesn't go buzz- 
ing around soaring midst the incense of punk-sticks 
and roast pig, don't you worry. I'll read him the 
riot act and will lead him such a good example, his 

little heart will blossom into " Jack raised his 

arm quickly as Gerrie threw a pine-burr and snapped: 

**0h, you hush. Jack Lewis !" 

**Sorry you're so mad, Grerrie, because I was just 
going to tell you what I thought of your mine." 

*' J-a-ck, have you been to it ! I've been aching to 
know every minute whether you've gone there to see 
it. Do you think it amounts to anything?" 

* Well, I took some tools and picked around. It's a 
drift following the vein for a good distance. I 
couldn't find out anything more. Say, Grerrie, what 
do you think of us going up to the drift and working 
there, when Charley and Alice are gone to Oregon 
City, and Hoppie is up cooking for the boysP' 

**Can you get away from the camp ?" 

**Certainly ; that's the arrangement. I'm to have 
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leave of absence to be with you all the time they're 
gone. You see, there will be no one to know what 
we're doing — ^in case it doesn't pan out." 
"And if it does?" 

**Then we'll draw straws to see who'll tell!" 

« « » » « « » 

In the front cabin two days later Alice Richards 
sat alone. Her chair was pushed back against the 
wall, her revolver aimed and her eyes fastened on a 
hole in the ceiling. 

**Hasn't he shown his nose yet?" Gerrie inquired, 
poking her own inquisitive one through the door 
ox)ening. Her sleeves were tucked up, evidently to 
give the arm muscles full play. In one hand she held 
a rolling-pin and in the other a small meat-saw; a 
big checked apron enveloped her figure, from the 
ample pocket of which shone a revolver handle, while 
an iron poker menaced from behind her gingham bib. 

"No. Oh, why doesn't the Red-flannel-man come 
to-day of all days !" said Alice, impatiently. "Sakes 
alive, Gerrie, you look like a road agent! Suppose 
that gun went off !" 

"Oh, it won't. There's nothing in it. I just carry 
it to make me feel safe ; I never load my revolver, the 
sight of a cartridge gives me a fit. I've decided it is 
a mountain lion." 

"That's encouraging!" Alice retorted. 

"Has it jumped lately?" 
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**No. I wish you'd stop talking — ^there it comes !'* 

Grerrie stood motionless with fear and Alice aimed 
her gun upward, as above them sounded, between the 
ceiling and the roof, a thud ; then another, a third*and 
a fourth, as apparently the paws of a heavy animal 
were brought down on the- boards. 

"It's enormous ! Must be- fifteen feet by the length 
of its strides," gasped Alice. 

**Fm sure I hear someone call. I'll run up to hasten 
whoever it is," said Gerrie, slipping away. 

Alice sat, her eyes fixed on the hole in the ceiling, 
which appeared but an ordinary opening through 
which numerous articles* were shoved for safe-keeping 
into the tiny loft, and reviewed the horrible suspense 
that had been theirs since yesterday, when they dis- 
covered* that the loft was inhabited. Oh, the long 
night! without even Hop Wing for protection, dur- 
ing which the animal paced back and forth and the 
girls took turns at watching, until Gerrie, with a re- 
volver in her hand, fell off the chair fast asleep, which 
gave them both a greater scare, than if a band of ani- 
mals had dropped down on their heads. 

Now the girl reappeared, fairly dragging the Red- 
flannel-man and talking volubly, while he listened with 
a look of amusement on his broad face. 

"Why didn't ye make a racket fust off and skeer 
him?" he asked. 

"We were waiting for him to drop through the 
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hole, then shoot," explained Alice. "I thought of 
going outside and firing into the roof, but I was afraid 
I might miss him." 

"Yes, ye might," drawled the man. 

"Then the holes would let the rain in," Alice added, 
lamely. "Besides, a wolf came one day and ever since 
then weVe been nervous." 

^^Zactly," with an ever-broadening grin. 

"I donH think you believe us at all," said Gerrie, 
indignantly. 

**Sure I does, Miss, sure. But I don't jest see haow 
a mounting lion cud git up thar. Gimme a box till I 
has a squar' look at him." 

"Put your head through that hole ! Why, the ani- 
mal will snap it off !" shouted the girls. 

"Wall, naow, ef thet animal wants my head more'n 
I does, he can help hisself ." 

Through the opening the man's head disappeared, 
while Alice and Grerrie trembled as the animal was 
heard to move. Watching the man, expecting to see 
his headless body fall at their feet, they were amazed 
when his great flannel-covered shoulders began to 
shake in unmistakable laughter. Gradually his head 
appeared, and on his face was a grin that covered it. 

"What is it?" Alice demanded, as the man's laugh- 
ter filled the room. 

"Et's a wood-rat !" he roared. 

"Impossible! How could a wood-rat make that 
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much noise? Rats and squirrels run through the 
cabin all the time, and they have short legs," Alice 
argued. 

"This one hes, too, but he kin jump" — ^the man 
laughed again — "an* the rafters are jest fer nough 
apart so he hops on one, then down on the boards, then 
up again and down ^" 

"And every time he strikes the boards we can hear 
him, and it sounds like the long tread of a big ani- 
mal," Gerrie finished. 

"Zactly ; an' he thinks a powerful lot of yer bacon ; 
got et hid in one comer." 

"How did he get in?" 

*^He took a bite out of the roof on the south side. 
Ef you cud find a board I'd nail it up. Miss." 

Alice found something better — a strip of tin, and 
Nutmegs swung up into the loft to repair the build- 
ing. 

"Here comes Hop Wing," Gerrie cried. **Now- 

er 1 guess we won't say anything about the moim- 

tain lion. You see, Hoppie gets so nervous about 
animals. Why, he would have tried to convince us 
that the harmless little wood-rat was a fiery dragon, 
if we'd believe such things. Please don't bother about 
the bacon," she called to Nutmegs, "Hoppie is so 
small, he can crawl around up there." 

"Taint trouble a' tall, Miss. While I'm up here I 
kin move it over." 
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"Oh, I wish you would not. I insist you must come 
down ; you have been very kind," Alice said. 

Nutmegs, after much hesitation, lowered himself 
through the hole. 

"Hello, Chinaboy ! Whar'd you come from?" 

**Come flom camp ; make 'm vely fine pie. Men no 
can eat other pie," the boy said, looking frankly at 
the survey camp's pastry cook. 

**Wall, ef thet don't beat me, ye saffem-skinned 
coolie!" 

"Tut, tut; professional jealousy!" laughed Gerrie. 
"Do you want the mill?" she asked the Red-flannel- 
man. 

While the man ground coffee, Gerrie and Alice 
coaxed Hop Wing to climb on the soap-box, then with 
much persuasion and boosting he got through the 
opening up into the loft. 

"See that bacon over in the comer? Well, crawl 
over and bring it to the opening so that we can get it 
easily," Alice directed. *'Make him put it within 
reach, Gerrie," she added as she left the cabin. 

The girl stood on the box and kept up a constant 
flow of talk, encouraging Hoppie as he crawled back 
and forth. 

**Bling ebely thing?" he asked. 

**Yes, of course; there isn't anything but baom." 

"Me fin' something." 

*Well, bring it— what is it?" 
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**Vely heaby — ^in a bag.*' 

**In a bag? Guess it's beans." 

"No, locks ; vely pletty locks." 

"Rocks? Let's see." 

Hop Wing's yellow fist appeared and he dropped 
into Grerrie's outstretched' hand, not beans nor rocks, 
bub four good-sized pieces of gleaming reddish silver. 

Gerrie stepped off the soap-box and sat down upon 
it, staring at the shining objects in her hand. 

"Like 'm locks? Have 'm more?" 

**Yes, yes ; how much more, Hoppie?" asked Grerrie, 
eagerly. 

The Chinaboy carefully dropped down a small skin 
bag. 

"Is there any more? — look well," Gerrie said, 
breathlessly, turning the silver out into her apron and 
coimting it over. There were about fifty pieces of 
different sizes and shapes. Some were mere wirey 
strings and other bits were like crystals, while the 
larger pieces suggested the form of leaves, or took on 
fantastic shapes. Gerrie was so rapt in admiration 
that she fairly jmnped, when Hoppie leaned down and 
said : 

"No can find more locks, Missie Gellie." 

**Sure, no more?" asked Grerrie, excitedly. 

"No more locks. You want a vely fine bacon?" 
the boy said in a conciliatory tone. 

"No, no, Hoppie; I don't want bacon. Come down 
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here/* Gerrie heard Alice bidding good-bye to Nut- 
megs, 80 she took Hop Wing by the shoulders and 
said to him with great emphasis : 

"Now, Hoppie, I don't want you to tell the men at 
the camp about the rocks. Don't tell anybody, not 
Jack, not Alice, not Charley, not me — ^you under- 
stand? Never say a word. You savey?*' 

**Me sabey." 

*TVIaybe we give rocks to Jack for a New Year's 
present, but don't you tell." 

**Jack be vely much happy when him catch *m 
locks," Hoppie ventured, grinning. 

"You can just bet he will," agreed Grerrie with more 
vigor than elegance. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

"Hello in there, boots and saddles, hello!" A 
thundering knock followed this untimely calling, for 
'twas just dawn, cold and gray. 

**I thought you weren't coming till this afternoon," 
exclaimed Alice Richards, opening the door for 
Charley. "What an hour to call on two ladies." 

"Not so bad when one of them has to get to Clatska- 
nie to-night," answered the lad, throwing his pack off 
his back and preparing to build a fire. 

"To-night?" asked AUce. 

"Yes, to-night. I forgot all about that blooming 
tide business, and when I looked it all up in the al- 
manac I find it's full at five in the morning, and of 
course the boat goes out on it. So, you see, we can't 
go this afternoon and stay at Mist to-night as we 
planned, but must get right out of here this morn- 
ing so as to reach Clatskanie by nightfall." Charley 
was warming his hands over the blaze. "Hi, Ger- 
aldine, in there! I'll build the kitchen fire; break- 
fast for two served at once !" 

"Breakfast is served at eight at this camp — go 
home," answered Grerrie, sleepily. In a short time, 
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however, she was busy cooking in the kitchen, while 
AKce prepared for her trip, and Charley, seated on 
the board between the two cabins, talked loud enough 
for them both to hear. 

"You see," Charley explained, "when Hawley got 
notice from the land-office that Thursday was the date 
of filing for this township, he sent me word, by one 
of the fellows, to be on hand and bring Alice; then 
he went through on the Vinemaple trail to notify the 
homesteaders up farther in the mountains. I told 
you if we got to Clatskanie by noon to-morrow it 
would be all right, but it*s f ortimate I thought of that 
tide. Anyhow, if we get away from here by six this 
morning we'll reach Clarke's by eleven, then get his 
. horses — Plucky they're good ones — and go lickety spin 
into Clatskanie. It'll be a quick trip, but we must 
catch that boat to be there on filing day. It doesn't 
make so much difference about me, but Alice has to be 
on time." 

"On account of that old * jumper' !" interjected Ger- 
rie, slamming the oven door. 

"I wonder whether he'll be there?" Alice said, roll- 
ing her pack. 

"Yes, I guess this is one of the times he will mate- 
rialize." 

"You won't reach Portland till to-morrow night, 
will you?" queried G^rrie. 

**No, and it will be a record trip. We'll be on the 
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trail all to-day, and to-morrow on the boat. We may 
reach Portland early enough to catch the 'Frisco ex- 
press, and get off at Oregon City. If we don't, we'll 
go down there on the trolley early in the morning, 
€Uid get there before the land-oflSce opens at nine." 

They were so busy during the next hour that Alice 
and Charley were ready to go before anyone realized 
thaiGerrie was to be left quite alone. 

"Oh, my goodness, don't worry, I'm perfectly safe. 
Jack will be here soon and we're going to have a splen- 
did tiipe." 

"I don't know whether it wiU be wise to leave you. 
Jack thought we were going out this afternoon, and 

won't come tiEthen. I don't believe " But Gerrie 

laughed at Alice's fears. 

**Why begin climbing mountains home here; wait 

till you come to them on the trail. I promise to bolt 

the doors and close the shutters after I clean up 

spinkety span," and soon she had Alice and Charley 

speeding toward Clatskanie. 

« « « « « « « 

From Astoria to Mishawaka, in northwestern Ore- 
gon, mail is brought twice a week on horse-back, and 
the days of its arrival are ones of importance to the 
settlers, who come from miles around to do their trad- 
ing at the Widow Spurk's store. 

The post-office proper does not make great demands 
on the space of this building, merely consisting of a 
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few glass-doored boxes tucked away beneath a row of 
shelves upon which rest caUco, bacon, horse liniment, 
cotton lace, nails, suspenders and many more articles 
as widely different, all elbowing one another good- 
neighborly. 

The Widow Spurks was both postmistress and 
storekeeper, adding to these occupations rag-carpet 
weaving, butter-making, and boarding the hands, 
washing for the camps and keeping hotel. 

On this particular morning the* store* held the usual 
number of loimgers trading and standing about, the 
majority being on the lookout for the mail-carrier, 
who was due. 

Arriving, he tossed the Mishawaka bundle on the 
counter, exchanged the usual "How-dy'e," straddled 
his horse again and rode off quickly, in the never- 
ending effort to make the rounds on time. 

After his departure, interest veered from him to 
the postmistress, who, having dropped the role of 
store-keeper, pushed her sun-bonnet to the back of 
her head and, assuming the dignity her position de- 
manded, began cancelling stamps as she assorted mail. 
A few minutes later, amid the ripping of wrappers 
and unfolding of papers, the door opened and a young 
man entered. 

**Hello, Mack," volunteered some one, before bury- 
ing himself behind his Weekly Oregonian. 

**HelIo/' the newcomer replied. "Any letter on to- 
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day's mail for me, madam?" he asked, raising his hat 
to the postmistress. 

**Mack — ^lanme see — ^you ain't got a private box?" 
she asked ; then picking up several letters lying in a 
cigar-box marked "gen'l deL," she looked them over. 

"No, ain't none. You never got a letter here, did 
you? Was you expectin' one? Look for yourself." 
The box was shoved over the counter, md the new- 
comer availed himself of the chance to read carefully 
the superscriptions. 

"Should have had one a week ago. Are these all?" 
the man asked. 

"I got some put away; you can look 'em over if 
you like." The postmistress went to a trunk stand- 
ing under a showcase, and unlocking it, brought out 
a bundle securely tied. At first this seemed to con- 
tain only highly decorated fire insurance papers and 
deeds. 

"I put all*unast-for letters away carefully, think- 
ing the owners mebbe might show up among the sur- 
vey gangs or mill hands," she explained, fumbling 
among the papers. "I keep 'em safe with the stamps 
and postal-cards, and," she added in a confidential 
whisper, "had a money-order onct for two weeks, be- 
longed to a Dago— here they be, none for you, see?" 
Then she turned to a customer who was leaning over 
the counter: "Yes, I got a whole kaig of 'lasses — ^jest 
set the jug under the drip, it'll fill by'n-by." 
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The half-dozen envelopes slipped through the fin- 
gers of the young man, till he came to one. This he 
tore open at once and read hastily, then with a look of 
exasperation he stepped over to the postmistress. 

**This letter must have been here when I called last 
week/* he said, rapping the envelope down on the 
counter, 

"Yes, 'twas and longer, but 'tain't your letter — 
nothing with your name is in that lot!" blustered the 
woman. **Never put a letter of yours in there." 

**Well, madam, you certainly did, for here it is," 
the young man replied with vigor. 

**Why, that ain't your name," the postmistress said, 
staring at the envelope held up for her inspection. 

**You'll have to pardon me, madam, for knowing 
what my own name is." 

**Nobody round here ever called you anjrthing but 
Mack that I ever heard," the woman muttered, turn- 
ing to the others standing around for assurance, who 
all drew nearer out of curiosity. 

The young man had thrown the letter aside and was 
fumbling in his pocket for something which evidently 
he did not find, as he seemed bothered and paused a 
minute. Then giving a final slap on either side with 
his hands, "No, siree, I've left my description-paper 
back at the cabin !" he declared half aloudl 

The bystanders looked at him with wonderment. 
"Grot to get back there for them; there is no way out 
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of it — ^must have them at the land office," he continued, 
entirely oblivious of the gaping crowd stcmding near. 
**Got a horse here, anyone?'' he asked, as if a new 
thought had suddenly occurred to him, turning sharp- 
ly and facing the men, "One that can do good work 
and get me through to Clatskanie." 

"Why, Mack, what's up?" 

"My name isn't Mack, let that end right now! It's 
McCutchageon," was the curt answer. **Can you 
get me a horse anywhere?" he again demanded. **This 
letter is from my locater ; I'm due in Oregon City on 
the eighteenth." 

There was silence for a minute while the bystanders 
took mental account of the available horses. The post- 
mistress was the one to speak: *Well, I'll tell you, 

Mr. Mac-cut-yer " She paused, and pulling her 

sun-bonnet straight on her head, made a fresh start. 
"Mr. Macut ^" 

"Oh, make it Mc, Mrs. Spurks. Have you a 
horse?" 

"Well, I've got a horse that's heea a-boarding with 
me ; his owner went on to Astoria ; he belongs to Clat- 
skanie, and I said I'd send him back by the first person 
goin' that way. You needn't pay a hire ; just get him 
there safe, for he gets spunkey at times. I'll go out 
to pasture and get him," and when she returned she 
was leading a horse by the mane. 

^^You'U find Nehalem road good; feed him up if 
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you want to get a go out of him ; he's soft, bem' on 
grass so long," was the partmg advice as the man on 
horseback, with a sack of oats tied to his saddle, rode 
out of Mishawaka. 

Speeding along the county road, a group of farm- 
houses was passed, and then McCutchageon, turning 
his horse into a 'cross-country trail, sprang off his 
back and walked ahead. Consulting the letter again, 
he read: "TA^ filmg date is set for the eighteenth — 
important for you to be here — don^t fail to bring your 

description papers ." At this last senteuce the 

man clenched his hands. "To think that I should have 
left my papers in the cabin, and have to go back for 
them! Of all the luck a man ever had this is the 
worst. If I only had them with me I could cut across 
to Astoria and take the boat there for Portland. But 
I've got two full days yet; guess I can do it." Then 
scanning the letter again: "/f the other clainumt 

fUes before you do, you must contest . I'll see 

that I file first and let her do the contesting. If it is 
possible to break through this jungle with a horse, 
I'll do it!" and the man quickened his pace, urging 
the horse onward. 

Through a pathless forest they walked, two solitary 
figures. Down canycms, up mountains, into valleys 
and €ilong ledges they parsed, the man ever watchful 
of the horse's progress, holding back the limbs of trees 
to let the animal slip under. Out of the same stream 
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they drank, over the same logs they scrambled; now 
it was the man who, taking a false step, tripped and 
fell prostrate; again it was the horse that lost his 
footing, just cleverly regaining it at the brink of a 
precipice, and once they went down together in a 
mire covered with pine-needles and brush. Both were 
unhurt, and the man hurried along, the horse followed, 
picking his way, a pioneer in these dark aisles hitherto 
considered impassable for his kind — on and on they 
crawled or sped silently, instinctively, till at night- 
fall they reached the cabin buried in the depths of 
the mountains. 

The young man stood quietly in the gathering 
shadows, the figure of youth and strength; his dress 
typical of the woodsman, with hat resting back off his 
forehead, which was drawn in deep thought ; his gray 
eyes swept the majestic expanse of mountain and 
stream. "You're worth fighting for!" he said, and 
entered his shacL 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The nesd; morning McCutchagecm, leading his 
faithful animal through the woods, was startled at 
being confronted by an old man. Having met no 
one since leaving Mishawaka, he gladly hailed him, 
eager for a word. 

"Grood morning, friend; you are abroad early.'* 

**I had no thought to meet a stranger in these 
woods," answered the old man, drawing tight the 
leather hood over his braided white hair, as if to pro- 
tect himself from the frank scrutiny of the young 
man. 

**Then you are no stranger yourself? Perhaps you 
can tell me whether I am traveling right — ^I am bound 
for Clatskanie." 

**Yes, you travel right. The quickest way is to 
follow down the mountain side and pass a cabin below 
in the valley. Then you strike a clear trail and can 
ride your animal," 

**Can't I keep along this ledge? I would rather not 
pass the cabin," McCutchageon objected, **the owner 
might think me trespassing." 

^^The owner has already gone out. It is a girl, and 
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she would not mind your passing her way. This is 
filing time for these townships, and she has left for 
Oregon City ; I saw her on the trail an hour ago. If 
you want to shorten your trip, you must go through 
the valley.'* 

"So she has gone to file ! Well, she started betimes ! 
Thanks for your advice, I will go down the mountain , 
and pass the cabin. Let me divide my lunch with 
you," and McCutchageon opened his pack and gave 
the old hermit a generous supply from it, then started 
along the path that passed Miss Richards' door, 
watching with interest for any view that could be had 
of the girl's cabin and its belongings. 

"She certainly has put money into that place," he 
said, peering through the trees. "Planted some, too; 
she's homesteading all right," he mused as he drew 
nearer. "I'll have to pass her door, there is no 
other way around that I can see." Coming in sight 
of the closed doors and windows, he added: "Grone 
to Oregon City ! Hawley saw that she got away in 
good time. Well, I'll get there, too." 

Reaching the clearing the man at a glance esti- 
mated the value of improvements made and the grade 
of timber. 

"Pshaw, there's nothing much along here to induce 
a woman to stay on this place. Now, if it were all 
like my comer, I wouldn't blame her for holding out. 
She'll get tired of homesteading and sell to some lum- 
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ber sharper. So, as it rightfully belongs to me, FU 
keep my hold on it — g'lang !*' 

The horse started forward with a clatter, only to 
stop suddenly as the door of the cabin flew open and 
a young girl, with beaming face, rushed out as if to 
greet him. 

With genuine amazement the miui and girl stared at 
each other, the smile on Grerrie's face turning to one of 
disappointment, when she realized it was a stranger 
and not her brother, as she thought. 

McCutchageon raised his hat, and as the horse de- 
liberately stood still with fright and then began to 
back, he felt called upon to speak. 

"Sorry to disturb you, we — ^that is, I didn't supi)06e 
you were here." 

Though Gerrie bowed pleasantly, she did not an- 
swer, but stepped out and put her hand on the horse's 
mane. "Why, where did you get this horse?" she 
asked in surprise, for she recognized in a moment 
Hawley's cayuse, Clewatis, upon which she had ridden 
into the woods. 

**I suppose it is wonderful to see a horse in the 
mountains. This one belongs in Clatskanie and I'm 
taking him there," answered the man. *'He looks 
jaded, had very little breakfast, for his oat bag was 
robbed last night by some prowling beast. I hope to 
get to a farm-house soon." 

**Which way have you come?" asked Grerrie. 
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*Trom Mishawaka." 

**How could you? there's no trail that way,'* she 
said. 

**We came part of the way on Nehalem road, and 
afterwards through the woods. I didn't ride him 
then ; I guess he's the first horse to do the trick." 

"Did you camp in the open last night?" Grerrie 
persisted. 

"No, I slept in a shack, and came on this far to- 
day." (She'd make a first-class lawyer, that girl.) 

"Well, you won't get to a place where you can buy 
feed for some time. Would he eat hay?" she ven- 
tured. 

"Hay? Certainly." 

"Then I can give him some," Grerrie said, disap- 
pearing into the cabin. 

"As long as she is here I needn't hurry, so I'll just 
dismount and let the nag feed," thought McCutcha- 
geon, slipping to the groimd. "I wonder what that 
old fellow meant by saying she had gone." 

Gerrie reached the tiny room in which were two 
beds, and went quickly to work to rip open one of the 
mattresses when, with scissors ready to snip, she 
stopped short. A couple of Uttle wrinkles formed them- 
selves on the girl's forehead as she said almost aloud : 
**It must be! He said he stopped at a cabin last 
night, and Mack's is the only one that is near enough 
so that he could have reached here by this time. Of 
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course it is he ! He got Clewatis at Mishawaka where 
Hawley left him, and now he is on his way to Oregon! 
City. On that horse he'll overtake Alice and Charley 
on the road, sure as guns ! Well, Mr. Mack^ I don't* 
believe Fll feed your horse to make him go faster.'* 

Just then the little animal in question gave an im- 
patient whinney, and the girl began ripping up the 
mattress in a hurry. "I won't let you starve, you 
poor little beast, although you should be^more careful 
of the company you keep. Here's a good breakfast 
for you," heaping her arms and skirt full of hay, 
'Ve'U let Alice and Mack have it out themselves, over 
the old land." 

The horse was evidently of the same mind, for he 
buried his nose in the skirt, munching greedily and 
looking up at Grerrie in a mild, cayuse manner, as she 
whispered: "Mind your manners and eat slowly." 
(The longer it takes him to eat, the farther away Alice 
and Charley will get.) Then following out this line 
of thought it occurred to her to try to detain the man 
as long as possible, so she said: "It's a long tramp to 
Clatskanie ; suppose you have something, too — ^a cup 
of coffee." 

"Well, I must wait, I see, but don't trouble about 
the coffee." (She's a friendly little body — wouldn't 
be if she knew who I am.) 

"Oh, it's ready, and hot cakes, too — ^like hot cakes?" 
Gerrie temptingly suggested. 
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"Hot cakes are to be considered^ surely; never had 
enough of them in years,'' the man answered, laud- 
ing. Then looking about him he said: "You're very 
brave to ccHne up here hcnnesteading all alone." 

**Yes, it is pretty deep in the woods." Thai sud- 
denly the full meaning of what the man said came to 
Grerrie, and she nearly dropped the hay. (Grood gra- 
cious, he thinks Fm Ahce ! If that isn't the best joke. 
M'hm, that's why he is willing to stay ; he thinks that 
while I am not at the land otRce the claim is safe. 
Well, you can keep on staying, Mr. Mack. Oh, for 
some plan to outwit you !) 

*'I hope we are not taking up too much of your 
time." (Wonder if she thinks a horse can't eat off 
the ground.) 

**Not in the least ; I'm delighted to have the morn- 
ing pass quickly, for I'm going out myself this after- 
noon," said Grerrie, thinking of the intended trip to 
the Crater Hill drift with Jack. 

The man looked at her searchingly. (Soho! you're 
going out this afternoon !) 

"Now for the coffee," and the girl tossed the hay 
on the groimd. **When you're ready come around to 
the kitchen cabin," she said, slipping away. (I'll 
make hot cakes while flour lasts and wood bums !) 

When McCutchageon joined her she was busying 
herself over the stove, and the air was filled with the 
odor of coffee and frying cakes. Grerrie's cheeks were 
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crimson, her eyes shining, and about her mouth was 
an expression of determination, that not even the 
dimple in her chin offset. 

"I'll have the table set in a moment; come in and 
sit down." (He simply must be prevented from reach- 
ing Clarke's, for once there he'll feed that cayuse up, 
and even if Charley and Alice have gone on, Clewatis 
will overtake them at Mist and reach Clatskanie hours 
before them. Very sorry, indeed, Mr. Jumper, but 
this is just the place where you don't jump!) "Now 
if you'll watch these cakes, I'll run out and get the 
butter — company always has butter. Don't take your 
eyes off the pan, and turn them gently — ^the cakes, I 
mean." 

She shut the door and passed quickly through the 
front cabin, thence to the clearing before the building 
where Clewatis stood, nibbling the last straggling 
wisps of hay. Taking hold of the lines, that had been 
carelessly thrown around a stump, she guided him 
noiselessly over the soft ground to the trail that led to 
Clarke's. Behind a towering clump of ferns they 
passed, then slipping the bridle loose from off his neck 
the girl picked up a switch, and with an imperative 
"Git," she clipped the animal, just as she had once 
seen Hawley do, over the heels. The next moment the 
horse was galloping upward, glad to be on the trail 
he knew, unburdened, and with nose pointed toward his 
stable. 
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Hastily Grerrie made her way to the creek and re- 
turned to the cabin with butter. Her guest stood in 
the middle of the kitch^i, with frying-pan in one hand 
and plate of hot cakes in the other. 

"I thought I'd better take them up. What shall I 
do now?" he asked. 

**Sit down and eat 'em, of course," Grerrie advised. 
*We keep the butter in a tin box in the creek to have 
it fresh. I'll fry more cakes in a minute; perhaps 
you'd like blackberry jam? It's splendid on cakes — 
oh, take plenty of it!" (Hoppie's precious jam!) 
Why don't you begin ? Haven't a knife ? Pardon me, 
here's one. (If he sits still that way again I'll shake 
him!) And here's an extra fork, too. You've got 
two forks already ! Oh, well, take another, there's no 
telling what might happen," the girl said heedlessly. 
(I wonder whether Clewatis has passed the Big Pine 
yet. Surely Alice and Charley have long since gone 
through the Bum! Dearie me, I feel just like Lu- 
cretia Macbeth or Lady Borgia, or whoever they 
were — ^talking to this man, and I have just ren- 
dered him horseless!) "Do have some more jam — 
you must!" 

"Looks as if I needed a breakfast as much as my 
horse did," McCutchageon said, smiling, and then 
wondered why his hostess nearly upset the entire bowl 
of batter and dropped a fork into the ashes. 

"Oh, he wanted his," she assured him^ exdtedljr, 
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"he said he was — 1 mean, he acted as if he was starv- 
ing. Do have another cup of coffee, please, and it's 
scalding hot, so you'll have to drink it slowly." 

McCutchageon studied the girl with curiosity. 
(She certainly is a very nervous woman, and I be- 
lieve they say she is a school-teacher.) "You haven't 
taught school long, have you?" he asked presently. 

"No, not long," answered Grerrie, with perfect 
truth. (He has heard that Alice teaches art and won- 
ders how old I am. Well, custom allows me to fib on 
that subject.) 

"One would fancy that you were scarcely grad- 
uated." (I'll wager you're under legal age. Miss 
Homesteader.) "But I've noticed that you western 
girls have small regard for traditions, and have more 
pluck and independence than an eastern woman half 
again your age. You can think and act at a mo- 
ment's notice as quickly as if your life depended 
upon it." 

Grerrie bowed a polite acknowledgement. (Right 
you are, Mr. Jumper, and Clewatis seven miles away !) 

"You must be a good walker to attempt that trip 
this afternoon." (I suppose I should offer her the use 
of my horse — ^this certainly is a nice state of affairs 
to furnish the means whereby she will reach the land 
office before me!) 

"My walk isn't far enough to fatigue me," Grerrie 
answered simply. 
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^^on't you call Clatskanie far?" the man ques- 
ticmed in surprise. 

"Indeed yes, but I'm not going there." 

**You're not ! Is there any other way to reach Port- 
land from here, except by way of Clatskanie?" 

"No." 

"Then aren't you going to Portland?" He was 
standing now. "Don't you know the filing date is set 
for the eighteenth? I'm on my way to Oregon City 
now — ^I didn't expect to stop here, but you have treat- 
ed me most kindly, and it wouldn't be fair not to tell 
you. I want to say, also," he added, impressively, 
facing the girl, "that my name is McCutchageon." 
He walked out of the cabin, around to where his horse 
had been tethered. 

*^ McCutchageon! Then he isn't the ^jumper' after 
all ! Oh, what have I done !" Gerrie gapped, sinking 
into a chair. 

When the man found that his horse had gone 
he rushed hastily up the path, around the clearing, 
then back again to the cabin. 

**My horse has slipped his bridle and made off," he 
said, hurriedly. "Guess I'll have to get after him at 
once; he must have followed the trail out; maybe I 
can catch him." 

"No, you can't, he's too good a traveler. Oh, I'm so 
sorry. Perhaps you'll find him at the first farm- 
house — ^he's Hawley's horse and gets fed there." 
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**But aren't you going out to file?" 

"I file? Why, I haven't any land to file on." 

"Aren't you the young woman who is homesteading 
this claim?" McCutchageon asked, earnestly. 

"No, no! She went out this morning to Oregon 
City ; I'm just helping her to hold it down. Oh, I'm 
sure if you hurry you'll catch the boat ; it leaves early 
to-morrow morning." 

"Then the homesteader — she'll be at the land-office 
to file on Thursday?" 

"Positively. Really, I'm very sorry; I wouldn't 
have had you stay if I'd known who you are," Grerrie 
confessed. 

"I know that," the man said in chagrin, "but the 
homesteader need never know that I stopped at her 
cabin. It is all my fault; I should have told you my 
name at first. Indeed you did not detain me, you are 
not to blame — good-bye." 

"That's just it ; you see, it was a mistake all around. 
You thought I was someone else, and I thought you 

were ," but the man had gone up the path and 

was out of hearing, leaving Gerrie alone with her re- 
grets. 

"I don't care, anyway — ^very much. I can't help it 
if he turned himself out to be someone else, when he 
acted as if he might be a ^jumper;' I just kept him 
from going a-jumping!" and Jack was uncertain 
when he came, whether she W6is laughing or crying. 
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Gebbie had so much to teU. First she explained 
how Hop Wing found the bag of silver in the loft, 
and produced it as evidence. Then she rehearsed, 
with much feeling, the entire story of McCutchageon's 
visit, leaving out no incident that might have dramatic 
possibilities. 

"Oh, it was terrible, Jack. After I had done every- 
thing to outwit the ^jumper* and save the day, he 
turns out to be an honest, harmless homesteader." 

"Now, don't go to being alliterative, Grerrie; it's 
the one thing that puts wrinkles on my nerves. You're 
quite sure he wasn't your hermit done up in one of 
his ever-ready disguises. Let's see, he was a wolf 
last time, wasn't he?" 

Grerrie scorned a reply. 

**0h, well, never mind; that man will get to the 
land-office. Maybe he was a horse thief, anyway. 
I don't think that story was straight about how he 
got Clewatis," said Jack, dismissing the subject. 
"What I'm wondering about is how you kept your 
find a secret from Alice," and he began examining 
anew the contents of the bag. 
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**Ordmarily I couldn't; but if you heard CKarley 
and her guy me about my mine, asking me how it was 
panning out — ^though they know IVe never been near 
it — ^you would imderstand why I didn't confide in 
either of them. They would be sure to make some 
connection between this silver and the mine; and, to 
be perfectly candid, I didn't know positively that these 
are nuggets, but might turn out to be lead or zinc, and 
I wasn't going to make an idiot of myself." 

"Oh, it's silver all right; free silver, not nuggets.*' 

"Besides, I believe I know who the silver belongs to 
and I thought it wasn't fair to tell any one but you." 

^TTou do — ^who?" Jack asked, eagerly. 

**To Nutmegs — ^yes, I'm positive. The day we f oimd 
the bag was the very day he had been in the loft mend- 
ing a hole in the roof. He stayed up there to move the 
bacon, insisted upon doing it. I thought it was be- 
cause he didn't like Hoppie to finish anything he had 
begun. I decided afterwards that while Nutmegs was 
in the loft, it occurred to him to conceal his silver 
there. He had probably been looking for a safe place." 

**Do you think he has a mine?" asked Jack. 

**0h, he must have. I'm not entirely clear on 
mining etiquette, but I do wish we could ask about 
his mine and where it is." 

"But we mustn't. I'll put the bag where you f oimd 
it and we'll keep mum. Nutmegs is due now, isn't he? 
Fd like mi^ty well to know whether he has a mine, it 
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would encourage us to work on our drift, if we were 
sure someone else had struck it." Jack finished his 
sentence with a yodel, in answer to the cme Nutmegs 
sent down the valley, and soon the scarlet shirt and 
great broad shoulders came into view. Then as he 
took his place at the cabin door to grind cofi^ee, Grerrie 
and Jack seated themselves nearby. 

Usually these calls of Nutmegs took on the form of 
a "visit," which he prolonged as much as possible,^ 
grinding the cofi^ee slowly and talking upon every 
known subject — experiences past or present of himself 
or his friends, in the woods or out — but to-day he 
set to work grinding, and then without preamble be- 
gan: 

**Mebbe ef Charley Worth don't come back soon 
I'll see him in Portland." 

"Are you going out?" asked Grerrie and Jack with 
genuine surprise. 

"Wall, naow, thar's a prospect of my goin', but 
please don't mention et — I wouldn't hev the feUers 
et the camp know. Et hez t' do with suthin' thet 
may turn out very good f er me." 

The two young people exchanged glances. 

"You must have struck it," Jack said, quizzically. 

"Yes, I think I hev struck suthin' thet'll pay better 
'n bein' second cook of a survey gang," the man 
agreed. 

"We will be sorry to have you go." 
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**Thank 'e, Miss,'' Nutmegs answered, his big face 
lighting up with appreciation, "an* when I'm sure Fm 
goin' out m tell ye about et. Naow et's a secreL I 
hev jest about wore out your cawfee-mill," he added, 
"mebbe I better send ye a new one." 

"One can always get another coffee-mill," Grerrie 
said with assurance ; then the imp of curiosity pr<Hnpt- 
ing her, she added slyly, "Especially if one has a bag 
to draw upon." 

The man stared at Grerrie, thai turned crimson. 

**How'd ye disciver, iVliss?" he asked, shamefacedly. 

"Oh, I found it out," laughed Gerrie. "You don't 
care, do you?" 

"Say, naow, Miss, I don't see jest hjpjoiw ye cud 
'a' found out Won't ye promise never t' tell any- 
body, please?' the big man begged. 

"Of course we won't tell. Jack knows about it and 
Hop Wing, too. It was Hoppie who made the dis- 
covery." 

"I might 'a' knowed thet Chinaboy would hev found 
et," muttered Nutmegs; "he's alias snoopin' around. 
But ye say ye won't give me away — ^I'd hate like tar- 
nation t' hev the fellers know." 

"They'll never hear it from us," Grerrie and Jack 
both promised. 

"An' the heathen?" Nutmegs questioned, un- 
easily. 

^^Hoppie is deaf and dumb on the subject ; you know 
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how Chinese act when they want to be ignorant, a 
leaden joss couldn't be more dense. When are you 
going out?" asked Grerrie. 

**Can't say, Miss, but I'll be down here on Tues- 
day," the man answered, rising to go back to camp. 
**I'll tell ye all about et when I come again." 

^^You see, the bag does belong to him," exclaimed 
Gerrie, wh^i Nutmegs was gone, ^^so there must be 
silver in these mountains. Let's start right out to 
work our mine." 

So, fired with enthusiasm, that afternoon they made 
their first trip together to Crater Hill, and Jack ex- 
plained to Grerrie what had to be done. 

"There isn't any fun about it," he averred. "Come 
on, we'll get some dirt cleared out before we have to 
start back for the cabin." He brought forth from a 
hiding-place under vines a pick, shovel and canvas 
sack. Then lighting candles, he entered the drift and 
was soon at work. 

Gerrie followed instructions, shoveling the loosened 
earth into the sack, and then with Jack's assistance 
dragged it to the entrance of the drift, where they 
emptied it on the dumps. This they repeated time 
and time again until Grerrie, exhausted, sat down to 
rest. 

**Whew! mining is work, isn't it?" she said, staring 
at her muddy boots. 

^TTes, and we must stop now, to reach the cabin be- 
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fore dark. We'll make an early start to-morrow and 
get something accomplished." 

They stayed at Charley's cabin that night, and 
returned the next morning to Crater Hill to work at 
the drift. On their way over they stopped long 
enough to catch a string of trout, which Gerrie cooked 
over the camp-fire at noon. 

^^I am glad we know about Nutmegs' find, because 
— ^well, I don't think digging dirt is just the most 
fascinating labor in the world," said Grerrie, panting, 
after dumping a sack of earth. 

**Cheer up, pard," urged Jack, wiping his brow. 

**Are you sure that we're digging right, Jackie? I 
do wish you were a miner !" 

"Don't use up a good wish that way, Grerrie; you 
may need it. At any rate we are digging along the 
vein. Do you suppose all the men that went to th^ 
Klondike were miners? No, indeed, they just jumped 
in and went to work. I'll know silver when I see it, 
and I'll show you it doesn't come in lengths of lead 
pipe, or made up in zinc washrboilers. ComiC to 
work." 

The next day and the next, Gerrie and Jack labored 
from early in the morning till dark, but received no 
reward. Sunday they rested by tramping over an old 
trail, returning with a bag full of grouse and some 
fine trout. Monday morning found them at the en- 
trance of the drift, and socm Jack, with renewed 
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energy and amblticm, was picking away, when Gerrie 
called a halt. 

**Jack, I believe some cme has been here since we 
left Saturday!" 

"Nonsense." 

"I teU you it's true. I dumped the earth out of 
here, and I guess I know. We left this passage clear." 

Jack laid down the pick and with one of the candles 
looked closely. **I believe you're right," he said. 

"Could an animal have torn down the earth? Don't 
wolves burrow out places to lie in?" 

"I dont believe even Crater Hill wolves carry picks 
and shovels — ^see here. Somebody has run across this 
place and thinks he has struck a new mine." 

^^But he could see that someone else was working it, 
couldn't he? He'd have no right to it, would he? He 
can't walk off with our mine, can he?" 

Jack waited till the volley of questions had stopped. 

**No, of course not. But who can it be?" he asked, 
terribly in earnest. 

"Could it be Nutmegs?" 

"No, it isn't likely. He had already struck silver 
in his own mine and he wouldn't have any interest in a 
hole like this. Somebody did work here all day yes- 
terday, and worked hard, you can tell by the dumps ; 
then he left, before he had entirely cleared out the 
drift" 

"I b^^9 it's the hermit !" 
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"Now, see here, Grerrie, every time there is a lull in 
the proceedings you ring in that hermit of yours. 
Ever since you went to that picnic and annexed him 
to your list of acquaintances, you've worked him in on 
everything. You couldn't even have a nice, hungry 
wolf pay a social visit to the cabin without the hermit 
being there. He seems to have taken hold of you in 
some weird fashion. It's all quite unconventional and 
I'm glad he isn't on my staff!" 

"Anyway," said Gerrie, not taking the least offence 
at Jack's scolding, "what would he want to work a 
mine for? He wouldn't know silver from copper." 
This was said with fine scorn, considering that her 
own mineralogical education had its weak spots. "I 
wish we could camp here altogether — I wouldn't be 
afraid." 

"Yes, you would. Besides, we must go all the way 
to Alice's cabin to-night so as to see Nutmegs in the 
morning. Whai he tells us about his own mine, per- 
haps it will help us to clear up this mystery. In the 
meantime we can't loaf; get your sack, pard," and 
Jack cheerily went to work to shovel the earth out of 
the passage. 

It was late when they reached Alice's cabin that 
night and they were thoroughly tired out, so they 
were glad of the rest enforced by Nutmegs' call the 
following morning. 

"Wall, haow d' do t' everybody," he said, beaming 
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good-naturedly. "Fm goin' t' leave f er sure — g(Mn' 
t' Astory.'* 

"AstoriaP* 

"Yes, Astory. I'll tell ye the secret naofw. Ye see, 
I ain't never been satafied here, playin' second fiddle^ 
and all the while et bein' my ambetion t' be head cook, 
so when the chanst comes f er me t' go t' Astory, I sez 
*go.' Things is alias happenin' et one of them big can- 
neries — ^no tellin' when the chief would fall overboard, 
then Pd hop in his place ; though I'd much rather cook 
f er a crew in the woods, tbet bein' my ambetion, as I 
mentioned afore." 

Grerrie and Jack stared at the man. Finally Jacl^ 
asked: 

"Is that what you meant about your going away — 
to take a position at a cannery?" 

"The very thing. I knowed ye'd be delighted at my 
rise. I wanted t' tell ye the other day, but I wa'n't 
sure the survey chief would let me off." 

"Then what did you mean about the bag?" Grerrie 
almost demanded. 

"About the bag? Wall, naow. Miss, I hope ye ain't 
mad ! Ye see, et's mighty lonesome f er a feller never 
t' see no wimin folks, so I jest hid our mill down deep 
in the cawf ee bag, and then as et wa'n't handy-like, I 
was easy tempted t' come down here t' grind coffee — 
et bein' more sociable." The man's contrition was un* 
mistakably sincere. 
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^TTes, of course/' said Grerrie, vaguely. She felt 
as if she were being defrauded in some way. 

"An* ef et hedn't been f er thet Chinaboy ye would 
never hev knowed et. I don't see haow ye can abide 
him. Miss, he's alias askin' questions or listenin' ^" 

"What has Hop Wing to do with it?" 

"Didn't ye say 'twas him thet discivered the bag? 
Of course he goes pokin' aroimd et the camp and runs 
int' thet cawfee bag, fust thing. Thank goodness, 
I'm goin' t' a white labor cannery — ^I wouldn't work 
where Mongolians was! Why, the way they bring 
down wages ez a tjaution," and Nutmegs delivered a 
tirade upon the Chinese labor subject that was worthy 
a more attentive audience, for Gerrie and Jack were 
frankly disinterested^ being busily engaged, mentally, 
tumbling Nutmegs from the lofty position of mine- 
owner — ^possessor of untold riches, which he had held 
in their imagination — ^to the one of assistant cook at 
a salmon cannery. 

Then, too, there was a vital question that demanded 
an answer. If Nutmegs knew nothing of the bag of 
silver, to whom did it belong? Had it been in the loft 
since Alice first came to the woods ? Here was another 
mystery. They were relieved when Nutmegs rose to 
go, saying he would stop in on Thursday to say good- 
bye. 

*Well, I guess the silver bdoogs to us," Grerrie said, 
^^obody else seems to claim it. I choose all the pretty 
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peoes that look like Jack Frost crystals on the win- 
dow-pane." 

''It is certainly very queer, whoever it belcmgs to. 
The value of this much silver amounts to almost noth- 
ing, so why should it be hidden in Alice's cabin? Fm 
mighty disappointed about Nutmegs; I thought he 
had a mine, and that gave me confidence in our 
drift'' 

'*But the silver came from scmie place!" 

"That's right, and there must be more where it 
came from. Who knows, Grerrie, perhaps our mine is 
chock full of just such stuff!" Jack said. Then after 
several minutes of thoughtful silence he added, ear- 
nestly : "What we must do is to head off that fellow 
who is visiting our drift. Grerrie, I believe I've got 
an idea !" 

The girl eyed her brother critically. "When you 
feel strong enough, tell me what it is," she said. 

'*I believe we could catdi the person who worked at 
the drift last Sunday by setting a trap." 

"A steel trap?" 

Jack smiled. "No, a silver one. We could salt the 
mine." He said this impressively and was rewarded, 
for Grerrie's eyes opened wide. 

"You know what I mean, don't you? By using just 
a little of the silver from the bag in the loft we could 
make the drift appear interesting, then when the man 
visits the mine again he will think he has struck the 
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vem. It will be a bait and he would be sure to return. 
We must find put who he is." 

"Yes, we must, and if the bag of silver hdps us it 
has served its purpose.'* 

"Then it's a go, and we'll salt her." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

After leaving Alice's cabin McCutchageon stopped 
at the first farmhouse to rest and inquire after the 
rimaway horse. It had not been seen, he was told, 
and the farm horses had been rented by two people 
who rode toward Clatskanie early that morning. 

Again he started, ever on the lookout for the run- 
away, following with a woodsman's knowledge the 
blazed trail, referring to his compass occasionally, 
and withal making good time. 

When the man reached Mist, early in the evening, 
he was exhausted, and before him yet was a night of 
travel over a road imknown to him. He dragged 
himself to the hotel, ordered supper, and inquired 
wearily whether they had seen a stray horse. 

"None except Hawley's cayuse," was the answer. 
"He came in during the afternoon and himg around 
till we fed him.*' 

"Didn't you keep him?" McCutchageon demanded. 

"Yes ; thought Hawley would be along. The nag 
often comes here alone, but usually cuts through to 
Clatskanie — ^he could do it blindfolded," was the ex- 
planation. 
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The knowledge that this horse — ^the one horse that 
could carry him over the trail — ^was actually at hand 
made McCutchageon forget his weariness. He di- 
rected that the animal be well fed, after having ac- 
coimted for its appearance in Mist to the hotel-keep- 
er's satisfaction, and in half an hour horse and rider 
started for the next town, Clewatis galloping alcmg 
at a rapid pace. 

The night was soon heavy upon them, and it proved 
a hard trip for both — ^the man dazed for want of 
sleep, the horse picking its way carefully, familiar^ 
happily, with every turn of the road. At one time 
the howls of timber wolves soimded ominously near 
and sent the frightened animal speeding on. But they 
crossed the Divide in safety and reached Clatskanie 
road, then after sunrise entered the viUage. 

The horse made for its bam and McCutchageon, 
arousing the stable-boy, turned Clewatis over to him. 

^^Has the boat left?" was the first question. 

^Tull tide more'n aii hour ago; guess she w^it out 
on it." 

**Is there no way to catch up with her?" 

^^Might row down the river to Maygers landing, 
maybe you'll catch her there — depends upon what the 
cargo is at Stella." 

McCutchage<Mi rushed to the wharf and looking 
about, saw a man bailing out a small rowboat. He 
called to him: 
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**Will you row me down to the Columbia?'* The 
man was deaf and the question had to be repeated 
twice. 

*Tour-bits,'' was the answer that finally came over 
the water. 

"All right." McCutchageon jumped aboard, the 
boatman pocketed the half dollar, and they started 
down stream. Arrived at the Columbia, they skirted 
around Wallace Island and struck out bravely on the 
great river. Across its miles of width the men 
strained their eyes to the Washington shore, where the 
outlines of a mill-town were just visible. 

**She didn't have much cargo at Stella and has 
gone on up," said the boatman, to whom McCutcha- 
geon had told his desire to catch the Portland boat. 
**Better go to Maygers and wait for one of the big 
steamers." 

*'I'll wait no place !" shouted McCutchageon, impa- 
tiently. "Row me along the river and I'll take chances 
of having some one pick me up." 

The boatman silently be^t over his oars and struck 
out for midstream, the little boat cutting through the 
water. Some distance ahead they caught sight of a 
fishing smack just in from the lower Columbia, and 
gave chase. When they caught up with it they found 
the boat filled with dripping nets and shining fish, in 
charge of two men drowsy from their long night's 
work at the salmon drifts. 
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"They've got a big catch on ; besides, it won't do no 
good to go with them, they'd get you stuck at some 
cannery. I tell you,*' protested the boatman, warmly, 
"you'd better go back to Maygers ; you can flag any 
of the Astory boats there." 

"Can't you put me aboard one of them out here, and 
save time?" asked JVIcCutchageon, 

"Mighty risky thing transferring passengers out 
here,'' answered the man, apprehensively, "ten to one 
you goes in !" 

"Thimderation, man, I can swim!" shouted Mc- 
Cutchageon, angrily. 

"Swim! What good is swimming in the middle of 
the Columbia ! You can't tell me nothing about this 
here river. Seen too many boats bottom side up, you 
bet. Saw four people go down right along here and 
their boat was made into kindlings by the steamer's 
wheel. Regular boats won't stop, so you have to take 
your chances, and you either get aboard or you 
don't!" And the man having had his say, bent over 
the oars and sent the boat skipping along. But Mc- 
Cutchageon was not to be discouraged. 

"What's this coming back of us?" he asked pres- 
ently. 

The man looked. ^'Think it's the Multnomahy and 
if it is, she'll take you aboard. Got a hank'cheef ?" 

The article was produced and waved. Soon the 
steamer whistled in recognition of the signal and be- 
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gan to slow up, while the rowboat shot through the 
water at right angles with her. 

**When I tell you to, you wanter take a good aim 
and throw the painter. You've only got one show, so 
be sure you don't miss or we'll capsize and take a spin 
around in the wheel," the boatman ordered. Then as 
they neared the steamer, he swung his boat quickly in 
the direction she was going and cleverly ran alongside 
of her. The smaller craft rose and fell on the waves 
made by the other, while the man pulled in the left oar 
and backwatered with the right. 

McCutchageon nerved himself to toss the painter, 
and as he stood alert, waiting for the command, he 
reviewed in a flash the incidents of the past days: has 
annoyance at the undelivered letter was counter- 
balanced by his luck at securing the best horse in the 
mountains ; his successful trip through the forest to 
the ^rl's cabin, the outcome of the mistake there and 
the disappearance of the cayuse ; his long tramp over 
the trail, then just as he had abandoned all hope the 
animal reappeared and carried him safe through; be 
had arrived too late for the boat, and now, he thought, 
if Fate intends this for a see-saw game, he was willing 
to play it out with her, for it is his turn at good f or- 
ture this time! 

Whizz went the painter, and the two men in the 
little bobbing boat held their breath as the rope cut 
through the air. It was caught by a deck hand^ and 
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the next moment the strip of water, with its hideous 
depth, that lay between the two crafts was growing 
narrower. Then snugly the rowboat slipped between 
the guards of the Multnomah. McCutchageon made 

a leap and with agility scrambled on the deck. 

« « « ♦ « « « 

"Land-office!" 

The car from Portland stopped before a stone 
building on the main street of Oregon City. Mc- 
Cutchageon was among those who hurried off and 
made their way up the stairs, to find the big outer hall 
of the land-office already taken possession of by a 
number of people, who passed to and fro, or stood 
around in groups, eyeing each newcomer with sus- 
picion and waiting impatiently for the doors to be 
thrown open. 

The crowd was made up, for the most part, of prac- 
tical woodsmen — squatters on different parcels of land 
in the upper comer of the State. Here and there 
among them was a **city man," whose interest in 
Uncle Sam's land grants consisted in converting mil- 
lions of feet of standing Douglas fir into its commer- 
cial equivalent — Oregon pine. 

It was probable that all the people about to file to- 
day, had been living upon their claims ever since the 
time they trcdled through the forest in the wake of 
a land-looker and had been shown posts and slashes 
which, they were told, marked the boundaries of the 
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different quarter-sections. At that stage, all the 
prospective homesteader had to do was to have faith 
in his locater — and keep walking. Afterwards he 
would hold down his claim only by his presence upon 
it, or it stood a chance of being "jumped." 

"Guess I'm ahead of the lady, all right," Mc- 
Cutchageon thought, hoping sincerely that she would 
not appear, for he was more than ever determined, 
now that he had reached the goal for which he strug- 
gled, to file on the land and make a legal fight for it. 

The town clock struck nine, and as the land-office 
door was thrown open the crowd pressed forward, the 
books were placed in sight, and those nearest the desk 
began the process of filing. 

Hawley, already on hand to protect the interests of 
those he had located, had been the center of a group 
that hurled questions at him. He now stood by the 
desk overseeing a few naturalized citizens, who had 
eagerly gained first place, present one paper — a 
much-creased declaration of citizenship — ^then another 
paper — a description of a certain one hundred and 
sixty acres. The locater's presence facilitated mat- 
ters by simplifying the recording, identifying, and 
signing in due legal form. The entire process was 
never quite understood by many, but they paid their 
fees under the assurance that it was "all right." 

Then each gave up his place with a sense of relief, 
and the next promptly swore to the same list of ques- 
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tions in the same vaguely truthful manner, all by 
some intangible method of which the locater is the 
prime mover, beginning and end. 

Hawley, after an arduous time at the desk, looked 
casually over the crowd ; finally glancing toward Me- 
Cutchageon he turned, without making any sign of 
recognition, and left the room. It was not until later 
when a logger, whom McCutchageon knew well in 
Mishawaka, looked him straight in the face and 
passed along, that the man realized how effective was 
the combination of city-tailored clothes and immacu- 
late linen which he had found in his hotel trunk, in 
making a transformation. 

"Didn't know me in my disguise, and neither did 
Hawley !" he thought, and smiled when he considered 
how unintentionally he had perpetrated the trick. 
**Say, Jim, why don't you want to talk to me?" Mc- 
Cutchageon demanded. His locater was not present 
and he might need to be identified. 

The logger turned and stared at the speaker. 
**Wall, ef et ain't Mack, gee willikins ! Why, I seen 
you, but I thought it was some gentleman. Whar'd 
you make the raise?" 

Hawley, after glancing down the corridor, made his 
way to the inner ofiice, where he found Alice and 
Charley, according to previous arrangement, awaiting 
him. 

"Don't see Mack, Miss Richards ; guess he has fpyea 
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it up ; you better come now and file. Just edge along 
in/' he said, and AKce pushed forward through the 
crowd, those nearby giving way sufficiently to 
allow her a position, which soon placed her at the 
desk. 

Eagerly she watched her opportunity, and when at 
last it came, she took her stand just as McCutchageon 
was laying his paper on the desk. She put out her 
hand, to shield herself from too close crowding, and in 
doing so dropped her own paper on the floor. Mc- 
Cutchageon heard the rustle and perceiving a lady 
standing at his side, stooped instinctively to secure 
and return it to the owner. In so doing he raised his 
eyes to Miss» Richards'. 

For a moment he stared blankly, then his face red- 
dened under the tan, and he slowly laid the folded 
paper on the counter, the look of surprise giving way 
to one of recognition. 

"Alice!" he exclaimed. 

The girl looked at the man and stammered: "Will 
McCutchageon in Oregon ! Why, when — ^you astonish 
me!" 

**Doubtless — ^that is mutual," he said. "This is the 
last place I would expect to see you." 

They both stood silently watching the clerk writing 
away as he finished up the details of the last entry, 
then blotting his work he looked at McCutchageon, 
who turned to Alice and asked: "Are you to file on 
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some land? If so, take my place and finish quickly 
so as to get away from these people." 

"I'll wait my turn," answered Alice, moving back. 
But the clerk just then wheeled around and pushed 
the bpok forward, indicating the place with hasty im- 
concem. McCutchageon reached for her paper, open- 
ed it flat, then gave a perceptible start when he saw 
the figures on it were duplicates of his own. 

"Are you sure that this is your land description?" 
he asked Alice. 

She nodded calmly, then noting his expressicm of 
bewilderment, she inquired: "What is the matter? 
isn't it made out right?" 

But McCutchageon was looking away perplexed, 
and as the clerk, after deftly running an inky finger 
over the page, was waiting, Alice began the ordeal of 
filing on her homestead. 

McCutchageon stood a few minutes silentlv watch- 
ing the girl near him, apparently dazed at the situa- 
tion, then crushing his paper into a crumpled mass, he 
turned suddenly and elbowed his way out of the crowd. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that the two 
young people intent upon salting their mine reached 
Crater Hill, having stopped at Charley's cabin to leave 
fresh supplies in the larder. The first thought was to 
examine the condition of the drift. 

"No one has been here,'* Jack said, finding the pass- 
ageway clear, as he and Grerrie had left it, and no work 
done with a pick. 

**Guess we'll leave a little silver around as souvenirs 
of the occasion," and he produced a dozen bits, which 
he had taken from the bag that was still hid in the 
loft of Alice's cabin. 

"Not being a professional bimco man I don't know 
how to go about this exactly. But if we were working 
away here and suddenly the pick unearthed silver, 
we'd think we had struck it, wouldn't we?" Jack de- 
manded with emphasis. 

"My suspicions would be aroused," Grerrie admitted, 
mildly. 

"Well, that's what we want the other fellow to think, 
so we'll conceal this silver in here that his pick will 
bring it to light." Jack toiled faithfully at his task, 
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forcing the shining bits into the vein and coyering 
it over, 

^^ You would almost imagine I was doing something 
honest,'' he growled, "by the difficulty I have in accom- 
plishing it." 

"Well, it's our mine; I guess we can salt it or serve 
it any way we want to," said Grerrie, holding the 
candle aloft. 

"Now the trap is set and we may catch our game 
to-morrow. If it is the hermit and he finds it amusing 
to shovel, we'll let him do it. He can stay on the night 
shift while we do day work — and he doesn't have to 
show a card from the unimi, either." 

At Charley's cabin they rested that night, and were 
tramping back to the mine by an early hour next day. 
Eagerly they entered the drift. It had been visited 
during the night, despoiled of its silver, and much 
picking done! Then the man had gone, leaving the 
drift piled high with dirt. 

**Bet there's some daffy person ui these woods to- 
day, who thinks he owns the earth ! After all, it may 
be your friend the hermit; anybody else would stay 
and work." 

Grerrie suggested that they would better begin them- 
selves. This they did, stopping only for limch at noon 
and to rest from time to time, as the day wore on. 

**Would it be out of the question entirely to camp 
out to-ni^t?" the girl asked. 
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**What for?'' 

"To be her,e when the man comes* He^ll probably 
return after his find of last night." 

"I wouldn't mind staying alone, but not with you," 
Jack said. "It will be cold and the animals may 
come," he further claimed, but Grerrie detected a half- 
heartedness in his objections. 

•'We'll build a big fire, and I've got sandwiches 
enough for our supper. What do you say, Jack? 
We haven't roughed it once this summer, you know," 
she pleaded, taking every advantage. 

"All right," agreed the lad, willing enough, and 
now that the decision was made to camp out, they be- 
gan preparations for the night, both entering into 
the work with enthusiasm. 

"Have to be careful about fires this time of the 
year ; no one is supposed to build th^n in the woods, 
might spread into a forest fire; but we can have one 
to keep warm by. You gather branches from around 
the trees. Real woodsmen always look out for their 
beds and fire, then eat supper." 

Jack then selected a spot some distance from the 
drift and drove two stakes into the ground a few feet 
apart, and across the forks of these laid another. 
Using this as a frame-work he piled against it thick 
limbs of cedar and pine, forming a tent-shaped cover- 
ing. The ground beneath he covered deep with twigs. 

The fire burnt brightly and Grerrie spread out their 
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few sandwiches, which they munched cheerily enough, 
considering their hunger. 

Night descended in all its blackness while they sat 
before the blaze. 

"Whew! you wouldn't think it was siunmer, would 
you? And we must let the fire go out, too, or we'U 
warn our miner and he won't show up." 

Grerrie shivered; she was cold to her finger-tips. 
Besides, she was gloomily wondering how it happ^ied 
that the bread was cut in such wafer-like slices. But 
she said, heartily : 

"Of course we must let the fire out, or we wouldn't 
gain our purpose." 

"You're considerable of a brick, Grerrie," was her 
brother's reply of approval. 

The fire was dying down when there sounded a long 
howl, followed by a dozen more. 

"Timber-wolf or two," said Jack, carelessly. 

"Timber-wolf or twof Timber-wolf or a thousand. 
Just listen!" whispered the girl as the howls came 
again and again. 

"They are away off on the mountain top and 
wouldn't come over here — aren't afraid, are you, Grer- 
rie?" 

"No-o!" said the girl, stoutly, and then without a 
thought of the eternal feminine she added, ^^Can't we 
climb a tree?" 

**Nop, there's not a limb for a mile up. Why, Grer- 
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rie, you know those wolves are the fellows we hear 
from the cabin every night,'' Jack said, reassuringly. 

"Oh, Fve no doubt they're good old family friends." 

^^Better turn in now, Gerrie, and I'll stamp the fire 
out entirely. Seems to me if our friend was going to 
do much work to-night he'd be cdong soon. I'll wake 
you up when he comes." 

Grerrie crept under the improvised tent, vowing she 
would stay awake all night, but evidently her tiredness 
and hunger, the smell of the pines and the hushing 
song of the wind in the trees was stronger than her 
intentions, for she went fast asleep. 

Jack, miserably tired and cold, paced back and 
forth. This was not the first time that he had been out 
in the forest at night. On many occasions, with the 
men, he had been benighted, but then, lying under one 
tree was as good as another, for the crew usually 
camped in the open. 

He waited for a long time, then determined to build 
up the fire, as the man for whom he watched did not 
appear and the cold was insufferable. He gathered 
together some of the twigs and scraps of bark, and 
lighted them. At that moment there came to his ears 
a sound that cut him to the heart It was not the 
snapping and whining of wolves, but the blood-curd- 
ling scream of a mountain lion. 

Never before had Jack heard this awful howl, but 
he knew; instinctivdy; what it was, and also its probable 
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cause — ^the cougar had met a bear or some other ani- 
mal, and one such warning was sufficient to send any 
forest prowler, other than a grizzly, speeding in the 
opposite direction. The hope was that as a result of 
this meeting, the cougar, to follow his prey, had gone 
toward the opposite slope of the mountain. But Jack 
Lewis was fated to get a working knowledge of 
cougars that was to serve him a lifetime, for just when 
he decided that all was safe, he heard a crashing in 
the underbrush nearby and the animal appeared. It 
stood still and glared at the fire which, though flicker^ 
ing weakly, was sufficiently bright to keep it at a dis- 
tance. Then gliding around with a sinuous grace, 
the great beast took a position well back in the trees 
and inspected the scene. 

It was Jack's move next and there was only one 
thing to do — ^he threw a few of the sticks on the coals 
and as they flashed up he located the cougar, took aim 
and fired. But the animal had shifted his position and 
the bullet buried itself in a tree. Grerrie, thoroughly 
awake, crawled out toward her brother. 

"Brighten the fire with those branches you were 
lying on ; I've only got a few shots," said Jack in a 
whisper. 

Gerrie obeyed and as the flames leaped into a column 
of light they saw the cougar distinctly, slinking back 
in the shadows. It measured about six feet from the 
small, flat head to the tip of tail, and in moving, the 
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vdvety skin and bright eyes shoae in the glow of the 
fire. 

**Be careful of the wood," Jack ordered, and as 
Grerrie separated the branches and dropped them cm 
the fire, her heart sank when she realized there was 
but a handful of twigs, and she dare not move out of 
the radius of the firelight, to gather more. 

Jack was waiting his chance to shoot. The animal 
had circled around them and was fully protected by 
the labyrinth of tree trunks, among which it glided 
and upon which danced and leaped the ever-changing 
shadows. Then as the fire burned low the lion, becom- 
ing bolder, drew nearer, only to back away again as 
Grerrie, gathering the last branches, brightened the 
fire and Jack's rifle sent a bullet ripping through the 
flesh of its leg. The wound was enough to make the 
animal limp and snarling fiercely as it passed through 
a ray of light, its great teeth gleamed. 

Back and forth it paced, lashing its tail and be- 
coming more enraged every moment, for, cougar-like, 
it would now fight to the end. Jack knew this and 
when his next buUet — ^his last — ^was fired and had 
missed, he dropped his rifle and turning swiftly to 
Gerrie he said: 

**Give me your gun, quick !'' 

The girl had tugged frantically at the upright 
posts that formed the frame of the covering, and now 
thrust them into her brother's hand He quickly 
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stooped over the fire while she, breathless with fear, 
drew the weapon from her belt and examined it eager- 
ly, praying that by some chance the chambers were 
full. They were empty. 

The cougar drew closer, the pain from the wound 
making it desperate. The fire no longer held it at 
bay. 

Then with a shock that made Grerrie sink to the 
ground and Jack utter a cry, there rang forth a volley 
of shots — ^two, three, four sharp reports from a well- 
aimed gun, which were followed by ear-splitting howls 
as the cougar leaped into the air, and falling, 
straightened out in death before tliem. 

**Gerrie girl, that was a great aim! Why didn't 
you do that sooner?" gasped Jack in breathless ad- 
miration. 

"Oh, I didn't fire those shots, Jack, truly. Wasn't 
it terrible?" She shuddered and clung to her brother. 

"What do you mean? You didn't shoot — ^who 
did?" 

Trembling with cold and fear the girl crouched 
by the fire. 

**Who, but the hermit. I saw him plainly behind 
that tree. So it is he who is working our mine. Oh, 
if we could stop him." 

Then as if in a single voice they called aloud: 

"Hermit ! Hermit ! Leather Hermit !" and listened 
eagerly for a reply. 
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Jack sang out his yodel, that must have carried all 
over the nearby hills, yet no answer came back. The 
disappointment was intaise. 

"Why don't you lie down, Grerrie?'' Jack finally 
said, gently. 

**Haveft't any place to lie on — one can't bum her 
bed and have it, too," she answered with, a quivering 
laugh. 

"No, but one can bum a fire, and have it^ too, and 
that's what we'll have!" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As soon as it was light enough to travel, Grerrie and 
Jack started toward Alice's cabin. 

"We'll catch Nutmegs as he passes and have him 
come up here with me to get the cougar's skin. Jingo, 
Gerrie, that'll be the finest trophy we could carry 
away from the mountains, even if we didn't shoot it 
ourselves.. It is almost worth the experience5" Jack 
declared. 

A hot breakfast, which Gerrie soon prepared at 
Alice's cabin, did much toward enlivening them, and* 
by the time Nutmegs arrived they were in their usual 
happy spirits. 

When they told the man of their adventure, he was 
disposed to take it as a joke. 

"Whar's the skin?" 

"It's just where the animal always wore it," Grerrie 
explained. 

"Ye sure et's a mounting lion, this time. Miss?" 
Nutmegs asked, his eyes twinkling. "Ain't another 
wood-rat?" 

*'No; and to prove to you it's just bigger than a 
buffalo^ you are invited to direct, as the last act of 
your woodland career, the securing of its "hide." 
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^Ain't je skmned the critter?'' 

^ dkbt have a good knife with me — ^wouldn't haTe 
known just haw to do it properiy, anyway. Aft we 
expected yon, we decided tQ ask your help^" Jack 
said. 

**WaIl, Fm wilKn*. Tain't onct in. every day a fd- 
low has a chanst at a Ken — ^they been scarce in these 
parts f er some years — Tm ready." 

On their way to Crater Hill, Nutmegs bethought 
himself of a bit of information which was more impor- 
tant to the young people than he imagined. 

**EVs a scheme," he explained. 

^A scheme?" 

**Naow, FU jest tell ye. Et was yesterday, I was 
hustlin' about the camp, all the gang bein' gone but 
two fellers, an' they was talkin' serious; cmct an' a 
while I ketched a word, f er they never minded me — 
me bein' jest second cook, thet's why I wants t' be 
chief, 'cause folks has more respects ferye — ^an' J see 
the scheme was hatched up by Lefty Simpson, Cum- 
min's was just agreein' t' things. Cummin^s never 
did hev no more sense than a. last year's bird's 
nest, 'though he's mighty smart at handin' out chin 
music. 

"But what is the scheme?" asked the two listaiers, 
walking slowly. 

**Wall, naow, this here what we call Leather Hermit 
— ^him ye found. Miss— he's in these fellers' cal'la- 
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tions. £t 'pears he has built a coverin' over where 
his boy is — Simpson says et's some fool Lijin noti(»i — 
an' they say the old man keeps goin^ thar. Thet was 
all I ketched, they talk so much with their faces, thet 
pair, but Simpson said suthin' about bumin' down the 
coverin' t' the grave t' frighten the old man int' tellin' 
what he knew. Et makes me kinder sore feehn', be- 
cause 'twas me th^t tole the fellers about ye meetin' 
him, an' thet set them t' spyin' ont' him. I'd hate t' 
have any bloodshed spilt, an' me in Astory." 

"But what could they want of the old man?" 

"Suthin' he knows. They've been watchin' him 
clost, and they're goin' t' force him inf tellin' by set-> 
tin' fire t' the boy's grave. Et's all happened sudden 
— ^they was clean luney about; et yesterday." 

They were at Charley's cabin now; here Grerrie 
rested and waited the return of Nutmegs and Jack 
from Crater Hill with the spoils of last night's en- 
counter. When they rejoined her, all three went back 
to Alice's claim where Nutmegs helped Jack drive two 
' posts in the ground, and stretch the cougar skin be- 
tween them. 

" 'Tain't as genuinely handisome and thick fer a 
fur rug, es ef ye'd waited till midwinter t' shoot," 
said the big man, giving the cord a tug. 

"No, I suppose not," mused Gerrie; "but, under the 
circmnstances, we thought it would be more convenient 
not to wait" 
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^^Sart, Jest a iDatiei*of opmioii. Keep her scr ew ed 
np tight, Leirisy an* scrape the mside gCMid with a bit 
af^ass. imbcrgoiii'iiaow, f gitf Clarkefsbrfore 
m^tiL Say good-bj V Miss Riduurds Rr me, an* 
sHong V ye — naow, Lewis, cf ye coold keep yoar 
weather eye sldnned on thet pair up et camp, Fd fed 
more satafied*" 

Jack and Grerrie promised, and the Red-flannd-^nan 
started out on' the trail, his scarlet shirt lending its 
hfrif^ color to tiie scene, as its owner went torih to 
accomplish his very laudable ^ambetion.** 

^ supix>se yon can see what the men are afterP* 
questioned Grerrie. 

^eSf the hermit has* shown ther silver he gat from 
tltfrsalted drift, and these roughs think he has a. mine. 
I guesr it's up to us tor straighten out the whole 
thing,** answered Jack, losing his temper. 

**Yes, it's our duty,** said Grerrie. 

**Now dcm't begia tluit, Grerrie ; isn't it bad cnongh 
to have to go up to the camp and give it all away, 
without calling it a duty?** 

^But if we could find the hermit, and warn him to 
keep away from the men that would be better, and save 
the explanation at the camp.** 

^^That isn't a bad idea. Do you suppose we could 
find him — do you remember the way to his hut?** Jack 
asked eagerly. 

^o, except that when Alice and I left, we went 
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out' the front door, and when we returned with' the 
hermit we came in the back door.'' 

"That's scarcely expKcit enough," said Jack smil- 
ing. "I'd take my chances if I'had some idea of the 
direction." 

"Let's go, anyway. Jack ; we'll go to the drift, then 
to Echo Notch and hunt. If Alice and I found the 
hermit when we weren't looking for him, you and I 
should be able to find him when we are." 

Jack thought his sister's logic was weak, but re- 
quired little persuading, so after Grerrie had packed a 
lunch in her shoulder-straps, they Parted forth. Go- 
ing first to Crater Hill, then cutting across to where 
the devil's wtilking sticks held undisputed sway. Jack 
pushed ahead to beat down the prickly canes. 

At the berry patch they rfested. "Now we stayed 
here," Gerrie said, looking about, "then went — ^yes, 
over there where the huckleberries are;" she pointed 
towards the south and led the way. 

"Here are the bushes — ^just where we left them," 
she cried, in mock surprise. 

"And now?" Jack asked. 

"Well, now we walk and walk, and if you can keep 
us from going 'round in a circle and winding up at 
this place every ten minutes, we'll begin. This is 
where Alice and I got lost — ^my goodness ! but we were 
lost, every inch of us — ^then we tried to find the trail 
to the berry patch, but couldn't manage it, so you and 
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I mustn't do it to-day. I bdiere we wait this way ; 
come on." 

They walked for another half hour without appar- 
ently arriving anywhere, then suddenly Gterrie ac- 
claimed : ^^Over there is Echo Notdi !" Jack studied 
the land before them. 

"I believe you're right — ^we caught rainbow trout 
over that way, but we came in the other side," he said. 

"And now we go way 'round the big cedar ; oMne 
on !" Then she stopped short. **Why, Jack, I believe 
I know the way. We have to go down this valley and 
follow around the clump of pines." She ran ahead, 
and when she turned again, her eyes were shining with 

joy. 

"I remember it now — I do remember it. We crossed 
a little stream down there. Oh! isn't it fine to fed 
you know something." She sped along down the slop- 
ing hill to the valley, slipped over logs and crawled 
under them, she clung to outspreading branches and 
pushed her way through ferns and underbrush. 

"Whoa! Say, are you going right?" called Jack. 

"Groing right ! Why, Jack, I'll never lose my way 
again. Oh! I'm so glad we came, that I'm singing 
all inside." She turned around to her brother, "The 
woods mean something to me now ; before, they were 
only trees, rocks, ferns and more, and more — come 
Jack, follow me along the ridge," and she danced 
gaily ahead. 
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**My goodness, you're an enthusiastic forestress!" 

"You've tramped in the woods every summer, and 
you don't know what it is to creep along as if you were 
blindfolded, and then suddenly to see — ^like a miracle. 
It came to me. Jack, just as the multipKcation table 
and the measles did. Hurry up!" 

They arrived at a thicket through which the leader 
glided, and when Jack caught up with her he 
found her seated on a rock, her face beaming, tri- 
umphantly. 

"And to think that I once was lost — fancy !" The 
girl's look of disgust amused her brother. 

Then they walked along the little path, and witli 
quickly beating hearts came to the hermit's living 
place. They found it unroofed, the door thrown aside 
and the interior Httered with pine needles and brush. 
The hermit had wandered on. The two young people 
sat down, weary and disappointed. 

"He's gone, and I thought it was going to come out 
so beautifully. Maybe if we keep on we can find 
him," Gerrie said, but it was obvious that her enthu- 
siaj^m had weakened. 

"If we walk on farther we may be kept in the woods 
to-night, for I don't suppose your inspiration holds 
good in the dark. Suppose we return to Charley's 
now, and come back here to-morrow. Unless you 
want to camp out." 

"Oh don't Jack! Alice and Charley may come tor 
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morrow, and then we couldn't return. Let's keep on 
looking." 

"All right ; but, Grerrie, even if we find him, would 
he talk to us?" Jack inquired. 

"He'll probably try to get away; but don't you 
worry, Jackie, you can become part of the landscape. 
I'll promise to make him listen, if I have to run after 
him and shout." 

So with the one thought of waylaying the old man, 
they wandered at some length, pausing occasionally 
to inspect the surroundings and hoping to meet the 
object of the quest at every turn. Sometimes the 
underbrush was so dense they almost lost each other 
in its tangles. 

They were making their way along the edge of a 
ravine when Jack, foolhardy from weeks of intimacy 
with the forest, stepped oa the great limb of a tree 
which projected itself at ccmsiderable height over the 
depths. 

Gerrie, whose chief occupation, so Jack declared, 
was to punctuate his every ambitious effort with a 
series of don'ts, now began : 

"Jackie, for pity's sake^^don't lean over there. You 
don't suppose the hermit is suspended in midair, do 
you?" 

"No; but it's likely he would live near water, and I 
fancy there is a stream down there," answered Jack, 
as he strained his eyes ; then testing the strength of 
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the limb with his entire weight, he moved farther out, 
when the bark, which had apparently clung for cen- 
turies, loosened and Jack in an effort to regain his 
foothold, only succeeded in tearing off the shell-Kke 
covering, which peeled away, and the stripped limb, 
sUppery in its dampness, refused to respond to his 
frantic clutches. Over the lad went and down. His 
fall was broken by outstretching branches. When he 
reached the ground he rolled over and over, helpless, 
till at the very brink of a trickling stream he lay 
unconscious. 

As Grerrie saw Jack struggle, and fall from sight, 
she cried aloud, then without hesitating a moment, she 
endeavored to reach the spot where she supposed her 
brother lay, possibly fatally injured. 

Tearing aside the underbrush, in desperate haste 
she found that the side of the ravine, upon which she 
stood, was cdmost perpendicular, making it impossible 
for her to descend. Opposite it seemed more promis- 
ing, for there smaU trees grew at intervals down the 
side, which sloped gradually toward the bottom. 

How to get to the other bank was the problem ; some 
way must be found as it was entirely impractical to 
climb down this side. Perhaps up farther the descent 
would be more gradual, and she rushed along the beet- 
ling brows of the cliff to find the wall as steep, but 
discovered, spanning the ravine at the spot, a mam- 
moth tree. It had evidently fallen during the last 
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storm, for the earth still clung to Its loosened roots, 
which stuck high up in the air ; the ciown of the tree 
rested on the opposite bank midst a mass of huge 
boulders, and the branches waved, fringe-like, in 
space. 

Gerrie alertly climbed up the root and stood <m the 
broad base of the tree, nerving herself to walk across 
it. She had covered more than half the distance, 
when reaching a strong limb, she grasped it to steady 
herself ; she stopped, stamping her heel-pegs into the 
bark and took a deep breath. Not daring to look 
down, for she knew better than to treat herself to such 
a dizzy sight as that of branches and tree tops moving 
in space, she stared ahead. Measuring the distance 
she had yet to go, her eyes sought out an object lying 
on the rocks. Instinctively she tightened her grip on 
the branch, around which she had her arm, blinked her 
eyes and looked again. The sun was shining brightly, 
and curled up comfortably on one of the boulders, 
with his nose tucked out of sight, was a bear. 

"Asleep,'' Gerrie gasped. "K I had any cartridges, 
I'd fire in the air and scare him off." Certainly she 
was in a dilemma. She could turn around and go back, 
or wait until the animal — of which she had little fear 
— awakened and went on his way, but that might be 
hours, and every moment was precious — she must go 
to Jack. She started forth to accomplish what she 
knew was to be done — ^to go the length of the tree, 
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then as quickly and quietly as possible pass the sleep- 
ing bear. This was not to be easily accomplished with 
iron nails in one's shoes clicking on the rocks at every 
step. 

"I'll take them off !"she cried, and balancing herself 
on one foot, then on the other, she unhooked the lac- 
ings, removed the shoes, and with every nerve tingling, 
scrambled noiselessly upon the rocks and fled silently 
and swiftly past the bear. Once on firm ground again 
Gerrie felt safe ; she stooped to put on her shoes when, 
at a backward glance, she saw the animal stretch him- 
self at full length, lazily arise — and start after her. 

Jack had lain dazed, almost stunned, during this 
time, and quite unable to realize what had befallen 
him. At first he thought he ought to call, and tried, 
but the effort was productive of no material sound-^- 
his voice seemed far away and useless. Later, he felt 
a thrill of animation seize him, and opening his eyes 
he saw trees and sky and heard the ripple of the water 
niear by. Reaching out his hand he felt the cool drops 
running through his fingers, which shocked him into 
life and action. With a bound he sprang to his feet, 
recalling the situation at once. 

"Where's Gerrie?" was his first thought. 

There she was coming toward him, down the slope 
of the hill, running like mad, her hair flying in the 
air, while close at the heels of the terror-stricken girl 
was a bear. Jack, though reeling a bit, attempted to 
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reach his sister, when he saw her tear the pack-straps, 
containing the lunch, off her shoulders and toss it 
backward. The bear stopped to investigate, evi- 
dently felt repaid for his trouble and was soon munch- 
ing at the contents of the pack, while Gerrie, with a 
final dash, rushed into Jack's arms. 

"Oh, are you alive P' she sobbed, panting. Jack 
assured her he wasn't even badly hurt, and then fired 
several poorly aimed shots at the now retreating form 
of the beast. 

"Please don't shoot any more; supposeyou'd only 
wound him, then he'd eat us both up." 

"He wouldn't tackle us when he had berries and fish, 
and our lunch. I would like to give him one hit for 
scaring you. Why, where are your shoes?" Jack 
said, as Gerrie sat on the ground crying and rubbing 
her stockinged feet, 

"Oh, I kept losing them all the way down!" she 
moaned, nursing a bruised toe. 

"How many did you have?" Jack asked bewildered, 
"How did they come off? I've heard of people being 
scared out of their boots, but yours were laced on." 

"Oh, I took them off," explained Gerrie, and she 
told Jack of her trip across the suspended tree, at 
which he was duly sympathetic. 

"Why didn't you shoot at the bear?" he demanded. 

*^ell, I didn't see any use in killing him — indeed, 
I might have hit him if he stood in the right place," 
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she added, indignantly, when Jack smiled, ^^e 
seemed a nice, harmless bear." 

^^Evea so, you were anxious ta keep ahead of! 
him.'' 

"I was fearful about you, and so hastened down.'* 

**You certainly did." 

*Xet's look for my shoes," Gerrie suggested, and 
she, limping on her poor, sore feet, and Jack, walk- 
ing unsteadily, made their way up the hill. The shoes 
were found, and side-combs, too, then the pack-straps 
were secured, though the lunch was gone. 

**I guess the animals in these woods have a lot of fun 
comparing notes at our expense, between boiled din- 
ners and fine ham sandwiches — ^they had pickles on 
them, too," Gerrie added, sadly. 

"Stop, Grerrie, stop it. Fm starved to death. Don't 
say you had pickles," groaned Jack. 

**Yes, pickles — ^juicy, sliced pickles. What did 
you fall for, anyway?" 

"I wanted to see whether there was a stream here." 

**You might have selected a more dignified route." 

**At any rate I landed on both feet, with my shoes 
on," laughed Jack. "Come, Grerrie, cheer up. I feel 
a bit knocked out ; let's go back to the cabin and give 
up himting for the hermit. Now — er — ^when the 
miracle happened, did it give you the power of mak- 
ing short cuts through the woods?" 

^^No, but it seems to have done things to your sense 
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of humor. I got you to the hermit's all right, 
didn't I?" 

Warned by the experience of the previous night, 
Jack did not delay, but led the way, referring to his 
compass occasionally, and taking the quickest route. 
It was a tiresome walk, and they were never more glad 
to reach Alice's cabin. 

They were scarcely in the building, when a home- 
steader from 4 — ^7, who had been out to file, stopped to 
tell them that Miss Richards and Charley would be 
down in the morning, as they were now resting at 
Clarke's for the night. The man refused Ger- 
rie's invitation for supper, and went on his way, 
promising to see that Hop Wing was sent to them 
from the survey camp at an early hour the next 
day. 

"I won't be able to go up to the camp till the after- 
noon, now that Charley and Alice are coming," said 
Jack later in the evening. 

"Will you take the silver?" Gerrie asked. 

"Yes, don't you think that's the best scheme? You 
see, we have lost one day's work at the drift, and still 
dicj^ not find the hermit. I'll find those men at the camp 
and tell them just how the old man came by the silver 
he has. They will soon lose interest in him, after they 
have heard our story. We needn't tell where the 
drift is." 

"Better get the bag to-night," and Grerrie lighted 
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a candle and held it high, that its light might guide 
Jack, who climbed up into the loft. 

Jack crawled over to the comer and several mo- 
ments elapsed, during which he moved around hur- 
riedly, then hastily returning to the opening, he cried: 

"Gerrie, the bag of silver is gone!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WoBK was begun at daylight the next morning, and 
such a transformation as was being wrought in the 
cabin. For, although Miss Richards had been gone 
little over a week, her return was being made the oc- 
casion of much display. 

Hop Wing and Jack had gathered enormous clus- 
ters of Oregon grape, with purple berries shining 
against polished leaves, branches of salal bush, ferns 
of many varieties, and trailing blackberry vines heavy 
with ripe fruit; these Gerrie had tacked and tied in 
every comer, festooned around the walls, and draped 
over and within the fireplace. 

**Hi, Grerrie, did you ever hear the sayihg, ^enough 
is enough'?" Jack demanded, as he threw a great arm- 
ful of green things on the floor. 

**Yes, also *a little more is better* — hand me that 
vinemaple, please. Isn't it pretty? It's begun to 
turn color already. I wish there were more wild flow- 
ers in the big woods. Now, this is all we really need." 
Then she added, standing in the middle of the room, 
her head on one side as she critically inspected her 
work, "You see the efi^ect at which I am striving is to 
heighten the ceiling." 
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* Well, you could get that quicker by removing the 
roof," answered Jack, shortly ; "I'll tell you, Gerrie, 
I won't pick another living thing. I'd like to see 
Charley Worth gathering flowers for me." 

"Now, Jack, just because you're tired and hungry 
don't blame Charley. We aren't fixing up for him 
exactly ; we want everything to look sweet when Alice 
comes home. Why, what's the matter, Hoppie?" 
for the Chinaboy was standing with his face screwed 
up as if in pain, but it turned out that he was 
thinking. 

"Ja-ck, what you call 'em? I likee put 'em on door ; 
^Missie Lichads like heap vely bette come home,' 
sabey?" he asked, forming imaginary letters on the 
door with fir twigs. 

"What does he mean? Say it again, Hoppie." 

**Missie Lichads like vely bette come home — ^you 
know, put 'em ebely place on stleet, big lights — ^music 
— sabey?" 

"He must mean a procession, Jack, something he 
saw in Portland. What do they put over the streets 
with big lights?" Gerrie asked, repeating over and 
over the words the boy had said. "I have it!" she 
cried. **He means * Welcome Firemen r " 

**Alle same, alle same!" shouted the Chinaboy, 
jumping up and down. 

"Caesar's ghost, Alice and Charley aren't firemoi !" 
Jack laughed. 
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"Oh, well let him put ^Welcome,' '' Gerrie pleaded. 

"Yes, ^Welcome' alle same %he heap vdy bette come 
hofne,* " said Hop Wing. 

"Sure it is, just spelt a little different. Here, I'll 
start you," and Jack outlined the letters with a bit of 
charred wood. Then the deUghted Chinaboy, with 
hammer and tacks, set to work and fastened the twigs 
in place, while Grerrie gave her attention to the dinner 
table which was spread out under the pines. 

"Say, Gerrie, I can't see why you don't bring that 
wonderful intuitive instinct of yours to bear upon the 
subject, and explain where the bag of silver came 
from, and where it has gone. If I hadn't seen it my- 
self, I'd never believe it ever was." 

"My intuitive instinct is city-bred. Jack, and 
doesn't work in the woods. The silver was, and now 
isn't — ^that's all I know. We would better tell Alice 
and Charley about it." 

"Yes ; but that won't explain it — I don't like spooky 
things. Besides, I will have to go up to the camp and 
talk to those men without even a peg to hang my story 
on — ^hello, your cooklet is going to make pies; let's 
watch." And he and Gerrie went into the kitchen, 
where Hoppie was rolling out pastry. 

*^t's hot to-day, and I'll wager Alice doesn't like 
the walk, though it's better than being on a horse's 
back when he is going down hill." 

"Ghnng dottm hill is all right," Jack said; "it's 
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when a horse is going up hill that I want to get off 
and walk, I tell you. The nag begins to scale a moun- 
tain with his front hoofs pawing its perpendicular 
side, and its hind feet dangling down in space. You 
just sit there, doubled up, staring ahead with your 
chin between his ears, saying all sorts of talk to coax 
him to climb. You don't know what moment the girth 
is going to snap, then over goes the saddle and you 
turn a double back-somersault into space. Ugh!" 
Jack borrowed a bit of dough from Hoppie and gave 
it a flattering blow with his fist, to illustrate what the 
hapless rider might expect. 

"Why, I think going up hill is sport, rich in exhil- 
arating anticipations, for not being able to see behind 
you, you won't know where you will land when you go 
over. But the horrible, tantalizing, nerve-racking 
sensations — a thousand different kinds a minute — 
that one undergoes when traveling down hill. First 
the horse puts out his foot with confidence and deKber- 
ation, down rushes a handful of pebbles and the earth 
crumbles, then out goes another foot, it catches in a 
root, and the nag has to balance himself on three legs 
while he tugs his hoof loose. In the meantime you 
have to lean back as far as you can bend, with the 
animal's tail resting between your shoulder blades. 
Every rock below, especially those with sharp, jagged 
points, beckons you to plant your forehead, or fair, 
soft cheek on its inviting edge. All you can do is to 
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close your eyes, mentally practice a handspring as 

the horse slides down, down ^^ But Gerrie was 

interrupted in the dramatic part of her argument, for 
Hop Wing, utterly unmindful of the work at hand 
and his immediate whereabouts, with his thoughts c^i- 
tered on a feat, similar to the one described, that he 
and his bony white horse had accomplished, stood lis- 
tening attentively, the juicy contents of the big pie 
he held, dripping silently and spattering the floor 
with crimson spots. Grerrie made a rush for the 
pastry, and Jack flourished the rolling-pin threaten- 
ingly over Hoppie's head. 

"See here, O cook, you have heard both sides of this 
powwow; now tell honestly what is your opinion — 
would you rather go up or down a hill?" 

Drawing a long breath. Hop Wing answered sol- 
emnly: "Like vely lather go a nice, smooth load," 
and dodged out of reach. 

Then the cook was left to finish his baking in peace, 
while Gerrie and Jack awaited the arrival of their 
friends. 

It was almost noon oef ore Charley's yodel was heard 
from the hill, and soon the travelers reached the open 
where a general babel of youthful heartiness, delight 
and surprise followed. 

**Did you file — did you file ?'% was the first answer- 
able question. 

**0f oourse,'* said Alice. 
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"Did it take long — was everybody there — ^what did 
the ^jumper* do?" 

"He never showed up," was the reply. 

"Do get the butter out of the pack," said Alice, try- 
ing to restore order. "There's bait, too, Jack, and 
chocolate for fudge " 

"For you, Gerrie," said Charley, "I thought of 
that, and you're not even interested enough to ask 
whether I ever reached Oregon City. Perhaps it may 
please you to know that I didn't file, there was a flaw 
in my description, and I have to go straight back to- 
day." 

"Really ? Oh, but I'd laugh if you lost your claim," 
provoked Grerrie. 

*'I know you would, but I'd much rather amuse you 
in some less serious way," the boy answered. 

"Then come down to the creek and put the butter 
away." 

They passed the kitchen-cabin, and Charley gazed 
in wonderment as he caught sight of the great cougar 
skin stretched out to dry. 

*' Where did you get that?" he tried. 

**It walked right up to us in the mountains," Grer- 
rie answered. * 

Charley rushed to the creek and back again, calling 
them all loudly and .^pointing to the skin: "Look, 
Alice ! Such luck ; and I've hunted cougars in these 
woods for three years." 
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Then Jack thrilled Alice and Charlqr with the story 
of the night on the mountain ; and together he and 
Grerrie related^ to the utter astonishment of their lis- 
teners, all concerning the bag of silver, the visits to 
the drift, and Nutmeg's story of Simpson and Cum- 
mings. 

There were questions to ask, opinions to air and 
advice to offer, so the time sped quickly, and it was 
afternoon before Charley started back to Clarke's. 

"Just my fate to have to go out to the city where 
everything is calm, and leave the melodrama right at 
the third act when the villain appears,'' he growled. 

"Well, I'm off for the camp, and I'll make short 
work of the entire performance," said Jack. 

When they both had gone, the girls entered the 
cabin together. 

"I'm deKghted that you filed, though you're not a 
bit detailey — after all the wonderful things we told 
you, too. And now I've half a mind not to tell you 
one word about my visitor — ^your ^jmnper.' " 

"What! Did you say, the * jumper' was here?" 
demanded Alice. 

"No-o, I didn't say that, quite," Gerrie began. 
"You see, it was 9.85 or 9.40 in the morning." Miss 
Richards felt that when Gerrie became accurate some- 
thing of importance might be expected, but what Grer- 
rie told of the feeding of the horse was not startling; 
however^ making hot cakes was. 
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"How absurd you were, doing that for a stranger. 
Weren't you afraid?" 

"Afraid ! Why should I be afraid? I wasn't eat- 
ing them. You know, I wanted to prevent him getting 
to the land-office before you." 

"You certainly succeeded, because he didn't get 
there." 

**Yes — ^but — ^it wasn't the * jumper,' after all; it 
was a settler named McCutchageon." 

Alice sat up and stared at the girl. 

**And worse than that. I clipped Clewatis' heels 
and sent him off, so the man had to walk out." 

"Greraldine Lewis, how could you stoop to such 
meanness? You did that to Mr. McCutchageon!" 
Alice said, sternly. 

"Now what's the matter with you? I knew it was 
awful." 

"I should think you would — poor Will." 

"Wh-a-t!" 

**Will McCutchageon; you certainly know who I 
mean. I knew him at Ann Arbor, and it was he who 
told me all about homesteads and claims, and lots of 

things, and Oh, well, I came home, and didn't 

see him, and never expected to see him again. I didn't 
even know he had come west until I met him at the 
land-office," Alice said, with a sob. 

"You saw him at the land-office?" exclaimed Grerxie. 
"Then he got there after all !" 
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^es ; but you made him walk. Oh, Grerrie, you are 
very thoughtless.** 

^Fm thoughtless because that goose of a IGchi- 
gander acted like a ^jumper* and came on Clewatis 
the very day I was holding down your claim P' Ger- 
rie ifas crying, and wiped her eyes on the window 
curtain. 

**You certainly admit it wasn't polite to treat any- 
one that way," Alice said, severely. 

"Polite!" snapped Gerrie, "and you just s-scdded 
me f-f or making h-hot cakes for him." 

*TiVell, that's different. I do hope they were good. 
He gave me his place at the desk, and so I filed first 
and, of course, beat the 'jumper.' Oh, he is splen- 
did; and he had to walk all the way to Oregon City, 
I mean Clatskanie." 

"S'pose he climbed Mt. Hood and swam the 
Columbia. Did he teU you he had breakfast 
here?" 

**He told me nothing. He just walked away." 

'^Well, it seems to me I'd have asked him to talk," 
said Gerrie, decisively. 

"No, Grerrie, you wouldn't; not in the government 
land-office." 

'%and office! Red-hot pokers, Fd have done it in 
the White House!" 

^^ell, I was going to say something, but I was so 
amazed I couldn't — ^and then he was g<me. If I oouM 
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only have told him that I have always been sorry." 
Alice covered her face with her hands. 

"Anyway, I think he has a very long, ugly, unpro- 
nounceable name," volunteered Grerrie, irrelevantly. 

"Nothing of the kind. It's a good Scotdi name. 
It means things," said Alice, on the defense. 

"Well, it doesn't mean much to me but trouble," 
and the younger girl flounced out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dabkness had come on before Jack reached the 
survey camp, and he found the men sitting before a 
fire smoking, telling stories and discussing the plan of 
moving the camp to another section on the morrow. 

Jack immediately became aware that neither Cum- 
mings nor Simpson was pres^it. 

"Where do you suppose they've gone to?*' he asked 
the man next to him. 

"Don't know, they're a flighty pair — mooning 
around somewhere — been clearin' out this way, oflPn 
on, for a week." 

"They haven't trapped the hermit yet," thought 
Jack, "so I am in time." 

Then making certain that the men were not around 
the camp, he started toward the place where the her- 
mit's hunting shack, of years before, had stood. 

The lad did not dare make too great haste, even if 
he could have gone quickly, for fear of running down 
the men. After a couple of hours of hard walking 
there came to his nostrils, through the dense labyrinth 
of trees, a faint smell of smoking pine brush. At first 
he was startled, as a forest fire meant terrible loss of 
timber, perhaps life, for once getting a headway this 
time of the year, it would spread to the nearby settle- 
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ments, devouring everything before it. Jack recalled 
the stories he had heard of these forest horrors, stories 
in wliich families had been driven from their burning 
'homes on to the next village, only to be overpowered 
by the merciless enemy that out-traveled them. The 
lad's heart was sick with fear, as he rushed madly on- 
ward. Then he thought of Nutmeg's warning, to look 
out for fires, and he knew that the two men had begun 
their night's work. 

Locating the direction from whence the smoke came. 
Jack plimged recklessly ahead. In his blind haste he 
repeatedly tripped, fell or would bump unceremoni- 
ously against some stump or log, that sent him reeling 
over ; stopping for a brief time to regain both footing 
and breath, he struggled on again, his imagination 
running riot over the scene, he pictured to himself, 
that might be transpiring between the hermit and 
those strong, reckless fellows, whose power and temper 
Jack knew so well. 

The fire proved to be on the spot described by Nut- 
megs as the resting place of the hermit's boy, and it 
was burning brightly. Jack could discern at a dis- 
tance two men who were feeding the fire by piling 
limbs upon it, evidently intent upon illuminating the 
woods as quickly as possible. As he drew nearer he 
recognized by the vivid light, the figures as those of 
Ciunmings and Simpson. Crouching, he neared the 
place, and had just taken up a position dose to the 
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men, when a terrifying call reverberated through the 
forest. At the sound, one of the men dropped his fire 
branches. 

"If that ain't a screech-owl, it's the old fellow him- 
self. I knew our fire'd bring him." 

After a minnentary lull there came plunging wildly 
into the clearing, an old man whom Jack now saw for 
the first time. It was the Leather Hermit.' For a 
second his frantic actions and shrill cries took the two 
fellows by surprise, as he rushed from one side of the 
fire to the other, wild-eyed, with uncovered head, the 
white braids of hair whipping to and fro in his mad 
efl'orts. 

"Put it out — put it out!" the old man eagerly 
pleaded. "It will bum everjrthing — ^help me!" he 
frantically begged, as he ran beating down the burn- 
ing heap. Jack's eyes were riveted on the old man, he 
was powerless to withdraw his gaze. 

"That's it," said Lefty Simpson, brutally, "going 
to bum the whole works up to-night." 

The hermit stared helplessly, stopping his efforts at 
the sound of the voice. Then cried out in fierce rage 
and anguish as the meaning of the words penetrated 
his mind. 

"That shack is wiped off the earth now, this very; 
minute," said Simpson, and he made as if to set fire 
to the little A-shaped covering that was erected over 
the dead boy. 
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Lot a frenzy the hemut sprang forward brandishing 
a huge stick in the air, which would have struck Simp- 
son had he not anticipated the action and leaped to 
one side. 

"Now we got you up here, just where we want you. 
Watch it bum, you hear?" shouted Cummings, "un- 
less you teU us where you got this," drawing from his 
pocket a handful of scnnething that glistened in the 
firelight. 

"They have taken the silver away from the old 
man," thought Jack, while the hermit looked vaguely 
from one to the other, as if trying to recall a forgot- 
ten thing. 

"Perhaps he don't know anything about it ; let's let 
him go," said Cummings, weakening. 

**Yes, he does know, and there's more of it some 
place. Is there any silver in that drift at Crater 
Hill.?" Simpson demanded. 

"Drift at Crater Hill?" repeated the old man. 

"Yes; now don't lie. YouVe been working that 
drift. We ran across it one day, and then went there 
at nights and tried to catch you, but you're a sly fox. 
We ain't in these woods jest for our health; we're 
after a mine, do you hear? You tried to play a scurvy 
trick, leaving silver in sight. You must think we're 
easy fools. We know there ain't silver in that drift, 
but there is some place else, and you tried to keep U3 
off the right trac]f ." 
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^ know of no silver at Crater Hill," moaned the 
hermit. 

"So you won't tell, won't you, and tenderfoots 
coming in here — city folks — they'll get it, you old 
duffer," and Lefty, with a vicious shove, sent the old 
man reeling to the root of a tree, ^ere he sank, 
prostrate. 

"City folks— the/U move the boy," sobbed the old 
man. 

"Never mind the boy; it's this they're after. 
Whereas the mine?" 

But the hermit only stared wildly at the spot where 
stood the crazy shack he raised over the grave. 

"You old sack of bones," snarled Simpson, giving 
the man a crud shake, *Hell where it is, will you?" and 
he took a burning brand from the fire, and went to- 
ward the shack. 

Jack had listened in wonderment at what had been 
said, and could scarcely credit his hearing. The af- 
fair had taken such an imexpected turn he seemed un- 
able to grasp the true meaning of the situation. But 
as the hermit gave an agonized shriek, he cautiously 
approached and taking aim fired, knocking the brand 
out of Simpson's hand. The man reeled and pulled 
out his gun, while Cummings slipped behind a tree 
and began shooting wildly into the thicket Then 
with a bound Jack cleared the intervening brush and 
came into the light. 
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**Hi, there, Lefty Simpson, put down your gun- 
in your belt.'* 

"You, Lewis! What are you doing here? This 
ain't any affair of yours," cried Simpson, making a 
rush at Jack. 

"Well, it just happens that it is," answered Jack. 
"I opened up that drift at Crater Hill, and when I 
found someone else was working it, I put silver there 
to trap him. I thought it was this old man, too, just 
as you did, but you see he knows nothing about it. 
It never occurred to me it was any of the men from 
the camp — so it was you smart fellows that found the 
salted mine, and went at night and worked it; that's a 
good joke on you." Jack laughed, and stooped over 
to assist the hermit, who was moaning piteously. 

Simpson at first was disconcerted. His hopes had 
run high, and now to find that he had been duped 
and was the butt of a cheap trick that every man in 
the woods would be talking over, his anger was un- 
boimded. 

"I don't see the joke, youngster, and I don't be- 
lieve your story. You're in with this old man, you 
are. Anyway, I'm going to give you an everlasting 
thrashing that'll take the nonsense out of you," and 
with a powerful arm the big man struck Jack a blow, 
so mighty and imexpected, that it felled him. 

The lad was on his feet in a moment, and pluckily 
attacked Simpson. Then began a hand-to-hand 
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struggle in which Jack was no match for the woods- 
man. Around the fire they circled, now in the shadow, 
now in the bright light, scattering the ashes or being 
entangled in the underbrush. Finally they reached 
the spot where the hermit lay ; here the ruffian forced 
Jack to the ground and was about to deal a crushinf]^ 
blow, when there was a sound in the thicket, a man 
appeared, and as Simpson's arm was caught in mid- 
air, a revolver was placed at his head. Cummings 
darted out of sight, leaving his confederate alone to 
grapple with a strange man whom none of them had 
ever seen before. 

**Go slow, my friend. Why don't you hit a man 
your own size! What's the game?" the newcomer 
asked, turning to Jack. 

"These fellows have tried to scare this helpless 
creature into telling something he doesn't know," ex- 
plained Jack, bending over the hermit and accepting 
this stranger's sudden appearance as a part of the 
night's unusual experiences. The hermit revived 
slightly, then endeavoring to rise fell back and closed 
his eyes. 

"Simpson, you'd better rig up a stretcher to carry 
this man on, and get Cummings back to stamp out 
the fire. You'll both land in the Salem pen, if it 
spreads," ordered Jack, placing his coat under the 
hermit's head. 

Simpson, now completely in Jack's power, willingly 
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enough loosened himself from the stranger's hold and 
did as he was bid. "Are you going to take him to 
the camp?" he asked a little later, as the apparently 
lifeless body of the old man was laid on the stretcher 
that he, Cummings and the newcomer had constructed. 

"No; to my sister's cabin. Though it would serve 
you fellows right if I gave you away to the crew's 
chief. He'd soon call you down for your meanness. 
Now, I warn you, don't leave till that fire is out !" 

Then Jack took one end of the stretcher, and the 
stranger the other. "Soon as we get out of this up- 
per country, we'll strike a trail, and it will be easy — 
I'll take the foot and go first. It will be pretty hard 
to keep step." 

So they trudged on, but the weight was so light 
that only for the thickness of the brush, their burden 
would not have inconvenienced them greatly. 

"Are you making for the shack in the clearing at 
the foot of this mountain?" asked the stranger, when 
they reached the trail leading to Alice's cabin. 

"Yes ; it's the only one near. Worth's is over on the 
side. You don't know of any closer, do you?" 

**No," answered the man, thoughtfully. 

"He'll be taken good care of by my sister and Miss 
Richards. It was lucky for me you came just when 
you did, or those fellows would have done me up," 
Jack said, then added, with boyish frankness, **my 
name is Lewis — Jack Lewis." 
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**And mine," said the stranger, "is McCutchageon ; 
Pm from Michigan." 

Jack pounded on the door and shouted. 

**Who you? Wha mailer?" came in Hop Wing's 
voice. 

"Open the latch, Hoppie, it's Jack." A discussion 
took place on the other side of the door, and Jack 
began pounding impatiently. 

"Missie Gellie say, *you vely tlue you Jack'?" asked 
Hoppie. 

**Yes, I'm very true I'm Jack; open quickly. 
Brighten up that fire, hurry," said Jack, lighting the 
candles on the mantel. After helping to lift the her- 
mit on the cot. Jack hung a kettle of water on the 
crane over the fire, then putting his head between the 
curtains that partitioned off the girls' room, he whis- 
pered: 

**Now, don't ask questions, but keep quiet. Have 
you got any brandy, Alice? The hermit is here, and 
he's about done for. You hush up, Gerrie!" as his 
sister bobbed before him, a living interrogation point. 

"The brandy is behind the clock ; there's ginger, too. 
Jack, I'll get up and make some coffee ; Hoppie always 
lets ever3i:hing fall when there's a hurry," said Alice. 

McCutchageon mixed a hot drink which he forced 
the hermit, who had fallen into a stupor, to sip. 

In a few minutes Alice was out in the sitting-room. 
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She lcx>ked with! wondennent at the man with Jack, 
who turned quietly to her, and said: 

"Miss Richards, it is not my fault that I am here ; 
your young friend needed assistance." 

Jack was about to make an explanation, but Alice 
stopped him. 

"0^9 Jack, Mr. McCutchageon and I are old 
friends." So Jack turned to administer to the her- 
mit's needs, while in the tiny bedroom, two pillows 
hit the ceiling, the covers were piled high» over a cer- 
tain girlish head, and a pair of hands poimded the 
air. 

"I came down here to get my chattels off of your 
claim," McCutchageon was saying. Alice stared in 
amazement. "I think it is as well that I leave this 
section. I have avoided passing your cabin in daytime, 
as I feared my presence would be annoying, on account 
of the whole miserable mistake I made." . 

**But I was to blame myself," Alice said, gently, 
her mind reverting to the old Ann Arbor days. 

**No, it was Hawley's fault, it was he who located 
you." 

**What has locating to do with it?" asked Alice. 
"What do you meau?" 

**I mean that if I had known you were on this claim, 
I would never have attempted to file." 

"You on this claim ? Why, you aren't the 'jumper,* 
are you?" asked Alice, incredulously. 
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^ am afraid I was," the man replied; "£dii't \he 
littk giri tdl yoa I was here?^ 

Bdiind the cnrtams a tooseled head bobbed to and 
fro. "Little girl! There, he was the *jraiqier,' after 
alL Didn't I say sof^ 

"But they told us the man's name was Mack," Alice 
insisted. 

"Of course they did. These Oregcm mossbacks are 
too slow to prcmounce a man's full name; I suffered 
from the same indifference at the Mishawaka post- 
office," McCutchageon said, following Alice into the 
kitchen-cabin. 

"Oregonians, indeed! I'm an Oregmiian, I'd like 
you to know, Mr. McCutch-jumper-gum, and I wasn't 
so mossbacky and slow wh^i you saw me last!" Grerrie 
cried. 

The smell of coffee pervaded the air, and socm Jack 
and McCutchagecm were refreshing themselves after 
their night's work. 

The hermit was sleeping peacefully, a little 
later, while Jack sat beside the cot Then after 
McCutchageon had gone to his cabin, and 
Alice and Grerrie were asleep, Jack realized 
that the hermit was awake and watching him in- 
tently. 

He leaned forward, for the old man looked as if he 
were studying out something, and thai he began 
calmly to speaL 
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**Tell me, boy, were you with me; was there a fire 
on the mountain?" 

Jack bowed his head in assent. 

"Did they put it out — ^you stopped them? Is it 
true that the tenderfoots are coming in? Are they 
telling the truth, boy?'* 

"Yes, that is the truth," answered Jack, in low 
tones. 

"Will you promise to keep them away from the 
moimtain-top ?" 

Jack whispered, "Yes, yes ; now rest quietly." But 
instead, the old man continued to talk, apparently 
muttering to himself, as if repeating a lesson, a series 
of words and numbers in meaningless rotation. 

**Where is the girl?" he asked, suddenly. In a 
few minutes Grerrie was at the old man's side. 

**You poor man, we've tried so hard to find you," 
the girl said, her eyes filling with tears as she saw 
his ashen cheeks and simken form. His eyes roamed 
from one to the other ; then he said, so low that the 
young folks had to bend close to hear his words : 

**Will you promise you will never let them set fire 
to the mountain-top; that no matter what happens 
you will take care of the boy's grave — ^the boy that 
was killed in a storm? You must go to Split Rocks, 
do you hear? and keep well to the south. I dare not 
go near the place, for they are always hotmding me. 
There is no silver at Crater Hill, boy. I've watched 
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you go there. Those men were right. Here, take 
this," and he began to unlace a broad leather belt that 
girthed his waist. "Wear it always, it was my boy's; 
never lose sight of it, promise me that?" When Jack, 
to pacify him, had promised, the man lay back, satis- 
fied, and finally sank into a contented sleep. Then 
Grerrie crept silently back to her room. Jack must 
have slept, too, for suddenly it was dawn, and he 
opened his eyes, staring blankly around. Then re- 
calling what had recently happened he glanced at the 
cot, but it was empty — ^the hermit was gone. 

Bounding up. Jack made for the trail, and climbed 
the mountain in feverish haste, but he was sorely puz- 
zled as to which course to pursue. Had the hermit 
gone to the survey camp to visit punishment upon 
the two heartless wretches that caused him so much 
suffering, or wandered back to his hut? But to 
neither of these places did Jack's instinct lead him; 
instead, he hurried to the top of the mountain where 
last night's scene was enacted. Struggling on in wild 
haste, he finally came in sight of the little shack, still 
standing, surrounded by the charred remnants of the 
fire. Leaping forward he saw the Leather Hermit 
stretched, face downward, as if he had fallen. 
Quickly stooping to aid him. Jack, with fiercely beat- 
ing heart, discovered he was too late— the hermit had 
pandered on for the last time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

When Grerrie awoke, she tried to patch things out 
in her confused mind. "Well, I can't stand this,'* 
she exclaimed, "I suppose they're all tired and asleep, 
so m jmnp out the window." And she did. 

Then tossing back her head, she filled her lungs with 
the fresh, pine-scented air. The sun had climbed to 
the top of the eastern mountains and was sending out 
shafts of golden light, that filtered through the 
branches of the great forest. Grerrie watched the 
glowing ball rise until it reached the crowns of the 
pines that edged the sky, and there for an instant it 
seemed to rest, pierced by the tip of one of the tallest 
trees, and to smile a greeting down to the girl in the 
valley. 

She stood there quivering with delight at the beau- 
ties about her, the birds were singing in a nearby 
thicket, a chipmunk jumped to the ground and quietly 
watched her as she, forgetting the past night and its 
mysteries, danced merrily around the cabin open, but 
her tinkling laugh soon sent the chipmimk scurrying 
up the trail, and coaxed the birds to merrier song. 

She looked at the spot where, one day, the little 
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cayuse had munched his hay, and shaking her head, 
she murmured: "Oh me, oh my, Clewatis! You and 
I did our best to outwit the ^jumper,' and just see how- 
it turns out. Only you had a fine breakfast of real 
hay, and cricky, but my bed is hard!" 

Peering into the cabin through the open door, Grer- 
rie saw that it was deserted. Jack and the hermit 
were gone. She rushed in, and awakened Alice with 
a shock, hurling questions at her. 

**Have things happened, or have they not?" she 
demanded. **Was Jack here? He oughtn't to be, 
and he isn't. Was the hermit here? He oughtn't to 
be, and he isn't. And Max;k, is he the ^jumper* or 
not? He ought to be, but I suppose he isn't; was 
he here?" 

^^Mack was here, and the * Jumper* was, too ; and 
oh Gerrie, they are both Will McCutchageon !" cried 
Ah'ce, her face aglow with happiness. 

"That's no news. I've said that all along. There's 
Hoppie, he is real, anyway, when all else fails," and 
Gerrie slipped into the kitchen. 

Hours later she and Jack, in earnest conversation, 
were seated on the bank of the tiny stream, that 
trickled near Alice's cabin. 

**I'm not blaming you at all, Jackie, not a bit of it, 
but it does seem such a shame." 

"Yes, it does," assented Jack, dolefully. 

**Can't you remember even one thing the hermit 
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said?" Gerrie pleaded as if to coax Jack's memory 
into service. 

"Nothing, except *isi red sandstone cliff to the south 
of Split Rocks,* th^ a lot of figures.** 

"Is Split Rocks near here?** 

"They*re in this section. Oh, it*s probably noth- 
ing; the old man was clearly out of his head. Still, 
he warned us about the Crater Hill drift, and I think 
he was right. Guess we better give up mining, 
Gerrie.'* 

**I suppose so, and not think any more about the 
hermit, either. I, for one, am not going to begin at 
niy age with such worries,** and Gerrie sat upright. 
"Still, he tried hard to tell us something just before 
he gave you — say, what did you do with that belt, any- 
how?" she asked, with sudden impulse. 

**Why, I have it on to be sure; didn't I promise 
to wear it?" and Jack unlaced the belt, shpping it off 
from beneath his crimson sweater. 

"Oh, Jack Lewis, you*re not wearing that thing 
without scouring it — ^how could you?" said Gerrie, ex- 
amining the unsightly piece of leather, which was black 
and smooth from wear as a piece of polished metal. 

*Whew! I never thought of that. Let's throw it 
into the water and give her a dip; don't suppose we've 
got any oil?" 

"No ; Hoppie spilled it into the sugar." 

At the edge of the creek Jack found a flat atone 
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over which he stretched the belt. At Gerrie's insis- 
tence, soap was applied and rubbed with a brush. 
This inunediately raised a discolored lather, and soon 
a dark substance that might have been wax, peeled 
away in flakes. 

"I told you all it needed was a good house clean- 
ing,'' Grerrie said with emphasis. 

**Well, it doesn't seem to improve it very much," 
Jack answered between set jaws, scrubbing with all 
his might, while, to the surprise of both of them, the 
water was as black as when he began. After consid- 
erable more effort, however, a change took place, in 
the color of the leather. 

**Didn*t I tell you so! You know, he's probably 
worn it two hundred years." Grerrie splashed down 
the soap to give one good sweep across the belt, when 
her hand stopped and she stared open-eyed. 

**Jack, what's this?" she gasped. "Look here." 

Her brother dropped the brush, his eyes following 
her finger as it pointed to marks, that apparently ran 
in all angles the length of the leather. 

**That's just cracks, Grerrie; skin always cracks 
that way." 

**It's signs that mean something. Scrub all the 
dirt out of the creases !" ordered Grerrie. Jack did so 
imtil all the tracings were plain, and proved to be 
straggling lines* 

^^Rub a Uttle more, Jackie ; do be careful. Oh, isn't 
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this just like Aladdin's lamp !" Gerrie cried, her voice 
trembling nervously. 

Soon the lines evolved into figures and letters, and 
Jack realized that these were arranged in a manner 
familiar to him. Then it dawned upon him that be- 
fore them, cut deep into the belt, was a regulation land 
description. 

^^Is it distinct enough to make out?" asked Gkrrie. 

"It's in township 4—6!" 

*'Then it can't be far from here." 

** Anywhere within six miles square, and that's some 
distance. See here, Grerrie, this third word is *Rocks,' 
isn't it?" 

"And the first two — ^Where's your glass?" Jack 
fumbled in his pocket and brought out a magnifying 
glass and held it over the letters — "Split" and 
"South," he read. 

"Oh, Jack, it's a whole description of where the 
treasure is, and we'll be rich as queens !" Grerrie shout- 
ed, waving aloft as a scepter a big cake of yellow soap. 

**Now, Grerrie, don't get excited; perhaps it's only a 
description of his homestead." But Grerrie was half 
way to the cabin, rimning breathlessly. 

"Oh, Alice, come quick, the most wonderful things 
have happened ; we're going to find chests of — of any- 
thing," her imagination failing her. Alice followed 
Grerrie back to the creek, and Hoppie tore after them. 
\ **Jack, what does the girl mean?" Alice asked. 
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He explained, while Gerrie, jigging about, showed 
Hoppie the belt. 

"See, it's good-luck words ; understand, Hoppie?" 

Hop Wing held the damp leather before him and 
stared at the queer letters and figures on it. 

**Heap vely stlange, vely stlange!" he said, sol- 
emnly. 

"Isn't it?" chattered Gerrie, "and so hard to read. 
Can you make it out?" 

Hop Wing was equal to the emergency and started 
in sing-song earnestness: 

**Hoppie alle time kow tow to Missie Gellie, Missie 
Lichads — and catch 'm fi'e clackers, and punk " 

The young folks made a simultaneous dash for the 
little cook and snatched the belt. With amazement 
they stared at it, to find what Hoppie had read. The 
belt was upside down. 

**You highbinder !" said Jack, menacingly. 

^*Hop Wing Lewis, where ever did you learn to 
make up things and exaggerate like that?" Gerrie de- 
manded, frowning at the boy. 

**Yes, where indeed! Who have you been asso- 
ciating with all summer?" laughed Jack. "Now, see 
here, this description is complicated, but I believe I 
can follow it, as I know where the starting point is. I 
propose that we leave here the first thing in the morn- 
ing. I'll go ahead and locate the sandstone clifi^s, and 
you three meet me at the trail end, near Split Rocks— 
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you know the way, Alice — ^then we'll look for the 
stakes." 

Jack had Hoppie up so early the next morning 
that breakfast was cooked by candle-light, and he was 
well on his way before Alice, Grerrie and Hop Wing 
were ready to start. 

At the appointed spot they awaited Jack's coming, 
but it was not until after nocm that his yodel rang 
jubilantly forth in answer to the combined call of*"Yi- 
yi" from Hoppie, "Boo-hoo" from Alice, and Gerrie^s 
"Ra-ra." 

"Did you find the red sandstone cliffs?" Alice and 
Gerrie called in a voice, as Jack appeared. 

"You bet I did — ^never knew how much laud there 
could be to the south of anything before in my life! 
Do we have to eat lunch?" 

After luncheon Jack took them to the cliffs, and 
on arrival began cutting and slashing promiscuously. 

"Look out the way, Hoppie — Grerrie, call him off!" 
yelled Jack. 

Then the axe struck a post with & thud, and Jack, 
hurriedly jerking the underbrush aside, disclosed to 
view a stake; though 'years had incrusted it with 
lichen, he soon 'scraped it free and foimd some boimd- 
ary figures marked plainly on it. 

"I believe there is something in it, after all !" cried 
Jack, excitedly. 

"Of course there is," said Gerrie, as if she had never 
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had a doubt, "because if that stake didn't grow there^ 
some one must have put it there!" 

Jack followed the description on the belt, and with 
compass in hand stepped off the required number of 
feet and swung his axe vigorously. After consider- 
able exertion he again struck a stake. It, too, bore 
figures which tallied with those on the leather. At 
this second success the lad was in a tremor of excite- 
ment, while Gerrie's joy was contagious, her dem- 
onstrations finally converting Hop Wing, who bobbed 
up and down madly. 

**Wish to thunder Charley were here ; he knows all 
about this sort of business!" Jack complained, al- 
though he soon proved that he needed no one's help, 
for after much work with the axe, use of the compass, 
and walking back and forth, he came to a conclusion. 

**Say, girls, these stakes are placed at regular in- 
tervals, and they figure out a strip of land 500 by 
1,600 feet, making about twenty acres — ^that's no 
homestead nor timber cleum, that's the size of a gov- 
emm^it mineral grant. There's a mine on this land 
aU right!" 

"Sit down, Hoppie!" was all that was heard. 

•^But where is the mine, Jack?" Grerrie asked. 

**It's on these twenty acres, reached through the 
fourth opening of Spht Rocks. We can't attempt to 
go there to-night, it will be dark now before we get 
back to the cabin; besides, Split Rocks is a perfect 
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maze. But we will put up a aotice. Of course, neither 
of us is of age, but I am the head of a family, and 
it comes to us by will from the discoverer. What 
shall I say?" 

Jack took a sheet out of his note-book and began to 
write: 



John cmd GercHdme hems give no- 
tice that they have taken up the fcXUm- 
ing lands as a mmeralAand claims ac- 
cording to the laxffs governing stLch a/n 
act, 1,500 feet N., 600 feet E., of S. 
W. corner of N. E. quarter. Section 9, 
Township 4 N., Range 6 TF., WiUan 
mette Meridian. 



"Isn't that great!" 

"It certainly sounds good," said Grerrie. 

"Put the date on, children," Alice sensibly re- 
marked. 

"Oh, sure — ^I forgot; now to post it!" The paper 
was fastened firmly to a tree, and all viewed it ad- 
miringly. 

Then Grerrie and Jack turned their backs on their 
first real possession, and with Alice and Hop Wing 
made their way to the cabin among the trees in the 
valley. 
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The following morning it was decided that Aunt 
Emmaline must be informed of the turn affairs had 
taken, and that Jack should leave at once for Port- 
land. By doing this he would overtake Charley at 
Oregon City, where the latter still remained with 
Hawley, straightening out 8(»ne land matters, and 
consult with him as to the most practical way of pro- 
ceeding, and if possible, get a prospector to locate the 
mine and open it up. 

Arrived at Portland, Jack's interview with his aunt 
was encouraging, and he lost no time in reaching Ore- 
gon City. Here he was greatly disappointed to find 
that Charley had crossed him on the Columbia, on his 
way to the mountains. But as this was the first set- 
back Jack had received, he determined not to be 
dispirited and rushed down the land-office stairs mak- 
ing for the trolley car, that he saw swinging around 
the comer, but he missed it by a few seconds. Step- 
ping back on the sidewalk, to wait forty minutes be- 
fore the next car left, he heard a far-away whistle and 
remembered that the San Francisco train would soon 
pass on its way to Portland. Knowing well the dis- 
tance he had to cover, before the train reached the 
depot, he lost no time making up his mind, but dashed 
off and arrived there in time to spring on the plat- 
form of the moving train. 

He walked down the aisle, bumping from side to 
side and looking for a seat, when he heard a hearty 
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voice call him by name, as a massive hand clutched his 
arm. 

"Well, young fellow, did you get tired of the moun- 
tains so quick?" 

Jack stood still and stared at the man. Then he 
recognized him as being Henry Christopher, whom 
Gerrie and he had met on board the Klickitat, when on 
their way to Clatskanie early in the season. 

"No, Fm not tired of the mountains, just up on 
a little business. Where've you been?" Jack hadn't 
any interest in his question, but he thought it the 
correct thing to ask. 

"I've been down to Grant's Pass prospectin', but 
never struck any color; thinkin' now of goin' up to 
CcBur d'Alene. Say," the man's eyes twinkled merrily, 
**you didn't see a mine out there in the woods, that's 
waitin' for me to open up, did you?" 

It had been so long since Jack had seen this man 
that at first he did not imderstand. Then he remem- 
bered Christopher was a miner, and recalling all that 
Captain Dixon had said about his real worth, his 
honesty and intelligence. Jack quickly determined 
upon a course of action. Leaning over the seat he 
said in a perfectly business-like manner: 

**Yes, I know all about one — have it staked out 
and am looking for a man to open it. If you say so 
you can have the job, and I won't hunt further. I 
leave on the morning's boat, the KlicJcitat.** 
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^Ahrajs wanted to see what was in tbem hills, so 
Fm your man, sure; m be there on timeP' the miner 
answered, nodding his head. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Christopher stood, his blue shirt open at the 
throat, slouch hat far back on his head, and pidc over 
his shoulder, silhouetted against the gray background 
of the mountain of stone. 

"Now that's the third," Jack was saying, "so this is 
the fourth,*' and he stopped before an opening formed 
by one of the splits or crevices, from which the great 
rocks derived their name. The two men turned into 
this fissure and found that by some caprice of Nature 
a narrow ledge extended along it on one side. Above 
this projection the walls rose several hundred feet; 
the Ught sifting down was just sufficient for them to 
see by, though the break at the top was wide. Be- 
neath, aU was dark. 

They crept along the narrow shelf, sometimes main- 
taining their balance by extending their hands to the 
opposite walL Once the crevice widened without the 
shelf broadening, so Jack and Christopher shuffled 
along its surface, cautiously lifting one foot over the 
other, their backs hugging the uneven, perpendicular 
wall, fearful of any swerve that should cast them from 
their insecure footing. 
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To add to the danger the ledge was on a decline, 
which proved a perilous descent. Christopher stopped 
and struck some matches, tossing them down to see 
what was below. They found they were near the bot- 
tom, which, upon reaching, they lighted the candles 
hooked to their hat bands, for the sky-line above had 
diminished to a thread-like streak. 

After half an hour's walk they came to an ^lormous 
rock, which apparently blocked the way, but by keep- 
ing well to one side and forcing their way along, 
they climbed around it, to find they had passed 
through Split Rocks and faced the side of a green 
mountain. This, Jack and Christopher began exam- 
ining, as well as the opposite walls of stone, for the 
space in which they now stood was entirely encircled 
by beetling cliflPs that rose to great heights above. 

**Good place to make an entrance to a mine, if you 
never want anybody to run up against it," said Chris- 
topher, looking about. 

He worked for a long time in the brush on the rocky 
slope before them. At last a shout that echoed around 
and around, reached Jack. 

"Here's an opening, young fellow, and dumps, too; 
that means there's been tunnelling done; there's water 
tricklin' out; see where the ground is stained red? 
that's iron." 

Jack scrambled up, stiunbling with excitement over 
the loose rocks and earth that, partly covered with 
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trailing vines and saplings, had before escaped his 
notice. 

"Look out, young fellow!" The miner swung his 
pick high in the air. "The sooner we get this torn 
away, the sooner we'll have her drained out. It's likely 
we'll find water at the opening, if she's been dammed 
up for years." 

Presently the water began to rush out, carrying 
away much of the earth and stones. The pick brought 
to light scraps of wood, and then the end of a joist 
showed itself. 

^^This opening must have been timbered, but it's 
been knocked in," said the miner. 'Xikely a land- 
slide." 

Further digging disclosed other timbers, then after 
the water had ceased flowing and the op^iing was 
large enough, Jack and Christopher made their way 
in, sinking ankle-deep in an ill-smelling mire. Mov- 
ing the candles about they found themselves in a 
timnd, which had originally been well timbered, 
but with the passing of time one after another of 
the sets had loos«ied, and fallen partly or entirely 
to the ground, imtil but a few were held firmly in 
place. 

Sudd^ly Jack felt a slap in his face and at the 
same moment his light went out. With a cry of alarm 
he dropped his candle. 

"Bats!" said the miner, fishing Jack's candle out 
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of the mire. "I clean forgot to warn you about the 
pesky things." 

Although the tunnel had been built about six feet 
in the clear, much of the overhanging lagging had 
dropped lower than that, so that Jack and Christopher 
made their way cautiously, fearful lest they disturb 
the smallest brace and bring down upon themselves 
tons of earth. 

Then there was a stretch of a hundred feet that 
proved most gloomy and damp; even the lagging and 
posts that relieved the monotony of the adit were 
missing. After a long walk through the cell-like 
passage Christopher shouted back; when Jack caught 
up with him he found the miner viewing with an ex- 
pression of consternation the scene before him. **A 
cave!" he said. 

The place had evidently been recognized as a weak 
spot, for it had been supported by big timbers, 
•'stuUs" Christopher called them, which, however, had 
come down under the weight of the falling rocks and 
earth, and to all appearances closed up the tunnel. 
Above them was a cavernous space. 

**We won't attempt to clear any of this away, but 
climb up over it and get down the other side — ^I'll go 
alone, for this stuff won't stand two of us at once." 
And the miner began climbing on hands and knees* 
"You want to be careful not to disturb any of this," 
he ordered, "or you'll bring down more; look out for 
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these posts when you get to 'em, three are criss-cross. 
Thunderation ! here's a rock as big as Gibraltar; keep 
to the left of it, you might joggle it loose." 

"What's the matter with you — suppose you fall 
through?" Jack said, with genuine concern. 

"Can't fall through; where in thunder would I 
fall to? I might slip and break my leg, or some- 
thing might fall from above and crack my head 
open — Jerusalem! don't hit against the top as you 
come." 

Soon the light disappeared and Jack knew that 
the man was descending the other side. Then he, too, 
climbed over and discovered that the tunnel in which 
they found themselves was in good condition, and pro- 
jected ahead for some distance. Christopher now 
and again paused to examine the formation of the 
stony walls. 

"Aren't finding anything, are you?" asked Jack. 

**It ain't so bad — ^might pay to stope this out. 
Hello !" the miner extended his candle well before him ; 
the light showed a turn in the timnel which proved to 
be a drift. They entered this, but scarce got well 
started when their lights went out, for the air, having 
been heavy and damp, had become at this distance 
from the main timnel completely exhausted. There 
was nothing to do but retrace their steps, groping 
blindly and stumbling alcHig until near the entrance 
of the drift, where the candles would relight. 
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"Need some ventflatin' fans in there," the miner 
said, decisively. 

"Perhaps we will strike something in the other di- 
rection," suggested Jack, for the drift ran east and 
west of the tunnel's end, and so far they had inves- 
tigated only the west wing. 

"There's ore along here, but I don't believe it's 
what we're lookin' for," muttered Christopher, moving 
along slowly past the entrance of the drift toward the 
eastern extremity. He stopped and began eagerly to 
examine the heap of rocks that composed the south 
wall for several feet. 

^^Looks like a cross-cut had been made, and when it 
was found no good, the rocks were piled up in the cut 
to get 'em out the way," Christopher said, puzzled. 

"But they're all piled closely and evenly." 

"That means nothin' — ^mebbe done to save space," 
answered the man. 

"I suppose if there was something back there, they 
would have plastered the wall up with mud," Jack sug- 
gested. 

"No, boy, that would have been a regular give- 
away. We'll walk on a ways and come back here." 

The eastern extremity of the drift did not prove to 
be an extensive affair, as it ended abruptly. So they 
returned to the wall. 

"Some of these rocks are looser than others,** said 
Christopher, feeling the face of the wall. **Don't move 
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any down there, boy, or you'll pull the whole thing 
over ; up here where I am, is where the opening should 
be," said the miner, tugging at the rocks that formed 
the upper part of the wall. 

Struggling on in the flickering candle-light, and 
almost suffocating in the humid air, they finally suc- 
ceeded in removing the outer layer of stones from the 
upper comer, and the atmosphere became noticeably 
fresher. 

**Must be a connection with the surface in there," 
said the miner, holding up his candle and watching the 
direction in which the flame blew. Then climbing up 
he crept face forward into the opening. Jack waited 
a few minutes, and was mightily relieved when a muf- 
fled voice reached him: 

**Come on, boy, you can get through ; don't try to 
turn aroimd." 

Standing on the pile of stones. Jack crept along the 
narrow passage on his elbows and knees. The roof 
above, against which his back rubbed, was seemingly 
firm, but the mass of loose rocks over which he was 
crawling, shifted and settled under his weight. 

"That's as bad as being pulled through a knot- 
hole!" Jack groaned as he was literally dragged out 
and set on his feet in several inches of water. 

**The wall dammed it up, you see, or it •would have 
flowed down to the opening," explained the miner, 
plowing through the mire. 
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The cross-cut was little more than five feet high, 
so they both had to stoop to avoid the ceiling. This 
continued until Jack's back refused to bend any longer 
and he deliberately sank on his knees in the mud that 
he might have room to throw out his arms and 
straighten his shoulders, though he did not dare fill 
his lungs with the tainted air. 

A shout from Christopher brought him to his feet. 
**This is where we get our draft from," he was told. 

"A shaft?'* Jack asked, and had to wait for an an- 
swer, as the miner was lost in speculatioci. 

" 'Tain't a regular shaft, it's an uprise ; but it likely 
connects with the surface by a shaft,'* he finally said. 

**How high is it?" asked Jack, looking up. 

"Can't tell the height, but she's about seven feet in 
the clear and well timbered, so we'll climb her," an- 
swered the man, hooking his candlestick in his hat- 
band and swinging up on the first stull. '^Stand from 
under, youngster, till I see what the prospects are." 

Jack stepped back in the cross-cut and waited for 
some minutes, expecting a summons from his compan- 
ion. Then as time sped on he became, at first, impa- 
tient at the delay, then indignant. The candle, still 
hooked in his hat-band, burned low, and assuring him- 
self that he had matches with which to relight it, he 
blew the flame out. Left entirely in the dark, with the 
damp, ill-smelling air heavy upon him. Jack began to 
wonder at Christopher's absence. What if something 
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had happened to the man — or he had come upon the 
mine, found a means of escape and deserted? Never 
once during the day had fear entered Jsu^k's mind, but 
now the danger of the expedition impressed itself 
upon him for the first time. No one knew that they 
had come to this place, and no one would ever guess 
what befell him, if he remained forever a prisoner 
in this cell-like passage, in the very heart of a moun- 
tain. 

He stepped to the uprise and shouted, starting at 
the sound of his voice. Then wondering whether he 
could make his way back to the outer opening, he tried 
to recall the many turnings of drift, of adit and 
timneL 

Then, as if in keeping with his thoughts, there 
sounded from the uprise a thud. The possibility of 
what might have occasioned it sickened the boy, but 
he nerved himself and lighting his candle walked over 
to the spot. 

"Hello, down there, hello! Have you gone home? 
Come on up; it ain't high. Fve gone all over this 
place up here and I believe I've struck a stope, that 
looks like the real thing." 

And Jack, with every fear vanished, in a voice ring- 
ing with joy, answered : "Sold onto it, I'U be up in a 
moment." 

"Be sure to come in the right direction ; I sent a 
loose timber skatin' down there a while ago; jab your 
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candlestick into a stull or hook it onto one of them, 
move it along with you '* 

The orders kept coming from above, and Jack 
thanked his stars for his gymnastic training, as he 
swung from one timber to another in the dizzy 
heights, often lifting his entire weight on one arm, 
yet it took all the agility and muscle he possessed to 
keep his balance on the narrow timbers. 

Christopher, waiting at the top, grasped Jack 
firmly and pulled him to a safe landing. 

They were now in a level that extended far into the 
mountain, and, widening, opened into what the miner 
said was a "stope." Towards this they walked, he 
working feverishly, eagerly examining with moyle and 
hammer the rocky lining of the passage. The stope , 
proved to be of enormous dimensions, compared to the 
quarters from which they had just emerged, having 
fifty feet or more of open space, the roof or "back" 
rising loftily and terminating in a shaft that con- 
nected with the top of the mountain. Away up in 
space appeared a tiny speck of daylight. 

Christopher crossed over to the heading of the 
stope; Jack followed, holding the light. Working 
like magic the miner passed, with a few expert taps, 
over the country rock. Suddenly there fell at their 
feet bits of something, which the man examined 
eagerly. 

^What's that?'' asked Jack. 
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"It*s ruby sflverP' the miner answered, breathing 
hard. 

The statement conveyed no information to Jack, but 
to the other it evidently meant much, for he hammered 
away in nervous haste. He tapped the moyle deftly, 
accurately, and then dropped the tools, and grasping 
a candle from Jack, thrust it into the opening that 
had been disclosed, his hand trembling with excite- 
ment. 

"Look into that vuggP' he said, hoarsely. 

Jack stared before him into the opening. It was 
lined inside with what seemed to be crystals, shining 
and beautiful. 

"Virgin silver, boy!'* exclaimed Christopher, his 
face pale with agitation. 

"Virgin silver,'' repeated Jack, mechanically ; then 
recovering himself he said : "That is the same kind 
of silver as was in the bag, Christopher, the very same 
kind." 

**Then it's likely it came from here — see how the 
vein widens out," and the miner raised the light above 
his head, when his eyes were riveted upon something 
that was chiseled in the rocks. He drew nearer. 

"What kind of a scroll thing is that?" he asked, 
brokenly. 

Jack was studying the whole surface of the draw- 
ing, and succeeded in tracing the figure, which wsm 
about five feet square, with his finger. 
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'^Must mean something,'' ejaculated Christopher. 

'^Can't see what meaning it has. It looks like the 
outlines of a flag, doesn't it? Yes, of course it is — 
it's the flag of Sweden, that's all." 




"Flag of Sweden, that's all! Flag of Sweden, Je- 
ru-salem, boy. Don't you see the connection? Thun- 
der and lightnin' ! To think I clean forgot that ! The 
old man that you tell of, lad, was one of the original 
discoverers, and you've struck the lost mine, the rich- 
est silver vein in the west — ^you've found the **Vamshr 
in* Sweder 
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CHAPTER XVm, 

'Jack, tired and bedraggled, leaned against the 
mantel in the sitting-room cabin. 

"And so that's the whole tale, and here's a plan of 
the mine that Christopher outlined for us," he con- 
cluded, turning to Alice and Grerrie, Charley and Hop 
Wing. They all drew long breaths, for they had 
listened spellbound, as Jack told of the meeting with 
Christopher and the opening up of the mine. 

"Heap vely fine stoly," said Hoppie, first to break 
the silence. He evidently imagined that what they 
had just heard, was a piece of fiction created by Jack 
for the entertainment of those present. 

They all examined the roughly sketched drawing 
the miner had made, studying it out with Jcw^k's help. 

^^Christopher thinks the best way to work the mine 
is through the shaft in the top of the mountain ; that's 
probably how the Swedes took out whatever silver 
they did get. At any rate, we would never use that 
route through SpUt Rocks," he said. 

*^Then you are convinced that this is the famous 
lost mine, and that the poor old hermit was the Swede 
that vanished?" asked Grerrie. 
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"I haven't any doubt about it. Didn't they say 
he went away once and traveled back to the States? 
That's when he went to Minnesota after his grand- 
son. He expected to leave the mine to him, but the 
boy was killed by the tree in the storm. It was then 
the Swede vanished and the Leather Hermit began to 
wander in the woods." 

"Don't you suppose he ever visited the mine?" Alice 
questioned. 

"He may have, though Christopher says it hasn't 
been entered for many years. It is likely he has not 
been near it since the boy died." 

"You know how he complained of people following 
him. I suppose he was a little crazy," sighed Grerrie. 

"Yes, the boy's death affected him. Besides, Chris- 
topher says that many prospectors used to come up 
here looking for the mine, and I guess the hermit was 
haunted with the fear that they would trail him and 
find it. It is possible that the silver in the bag, which 
Hoppie found in the loft, was taken from the mine 
while he and his partners were still working it." 

"How could it ever have gotten in the loft in my 
cabin? Can you explain that?" Alice asked. 

"No, I can't, except that the hermit put it there, 
fearing some one would find it in his hut." 

**But he has never been in my cabin. Jack." 

"Oh, yes he has," Grerrie said, knowingly. 

**When?" 
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**The day of the storm, the day the wolf came — 
remember? I said I saw him, and I did. He passed 
through the cabin and threw the bag up in the loft 
for safe-keeping. I suppose the storm set him wan- 
dering. It was only a few days afterwards that Hop- 
pie found it. Tve thought this for a long time, but 
didn't suppose you would credit it." 

"That almost sounds sensible, Grerrie,'* Charley ad- 
mitted. 

**And are we to believe the hermit came back after- 
wards and took the bag away?" asked Jack. 

**I don't know where the bag is now," Grerrie said, 
evasively. 

**Missie Gellie, like 'm bag of locks?" Hop Wing 
whispered, studying his mistress earnestly. 

"Yes ; for goodness' sake, Hoppie, you dcni't know 
where it is, do you ?" they all shouted in a chorus. 

"You likee me tell, Missie Gellie — ^no more seclet?" 

"No more secret, no ! Do you really know?" 

"Me put 'm in tlee — you come." 

They followed the Chinaboy, as he led them out of 
the cabin, across the open to where a cedar grew. Up 
this he scampered with the cleverness of a squirrel, and 
from within the deep recesses of a fork, he drew forth 
the bag partly filled with silver, as J^k had left it, 
and tossed it down. 

**Why did you take it, Hoppie? Why didn't you 
tell me?" Grerrie demanded. 
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"You say me neber talk nobody about locks," an- 
swered the boy. 

"But why did you hide it? You may talk now; 
teU us." 

"You sabey men at camp? They likee catch 'm sil- 
ber. No can catch silber, bum ebelything, kill 'm 
Jack. Me no likee bum up ebelything, kill 'm Jack," 
explained Hop Wing with considerable feeling, "so 
me come here, you all gone 'way, and hide 'm silber 
in tlee. Men no can find silber, no kill 'm Jack." 

"Did they say that I had silver?" asked Jack ear- 
nestly. 

Hop Wing hesitated. 

"Missie Gellie say she gibe 'm silber to Jack ; men 
say they kill 'm man got silber; don' know; me think 
you got silber." 

"But the man they meant wasn't Jack ; it was the 
hermit. That was the same story that Nutmegs heard 
after the salted mine was found. And you hid the 
bag so that Jack wouldn't be killed — ^poor little 
heathen ! But you could have told me^^ Grerrie said, 
kindly. 

"You tellee me no talk 'm silber, nobody. Not 
Missie Lichads, Charley, Jack, you, nobody," and 
Hoppie gave such a good imitation of Gerrie, when 
she spoke with emphasis, that they all laughed. 

**Well, that's one mystery the less," said Charley. 
"It's good stuff, Jack," he added, closely examining 
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the oontents c{ the hag. ^h, say, do yoa Yanm that 
those twenty acres that coustitute your iiuii»al daim 
are off the southwest comer of Alice's homestead?" 

"They areP* exdaimed Jad. "Did yoa know it, 
AKcer 

"Not until Charley tcid me, after I read him the 
descripticMi on the belt; then we remembered that tins 
land had aU been the hermifs moe, so of course that 
description was induded in mine." 

"Well, tiiat leaves Alice with only one hundred and 
forty acres," said Jatkj de^ly omcemed. "I wmider 
whether Hawley could ^ 

"Oh, I wouldn't think of bothering Hawley for 
more land," stammered Alice, "and as minend rights 
take precedence over all others, I can't fight you," she 
added, laughing, then blushed furiously as a caU 
sounded from the mountains. 

"Who's that?" asked Jack. 

"Oh, it isn't anybody," answered Grerrie. 

"Yes, it is, tooP* Alice said, and taking the horn 
down, went out into the open to answer. 

"Well, I mean it isn't anybody new — ^ifs Mr. Mc- 
Cutchageon. He has ccmie every day. Jack, since you 
found him, and he's rather nice. He is the reason 
Alice doesn't care about losing the twenty acres. She 
is going to give up her homestead, anyway, and is 
only glad of a good excuse.^ 

"She is! Why?'' 
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^^Because. Mr. McCutchageon has taken up a 
homestead in 4 — ^7 and — don't be stupid — ^you know 
the government recognizes only one head to a family. 
Now, don't sit there, Jack, saying *head to a family T 
when it's all your fault, after I made him walk to 
Mist. Why didn't you let him stay lost? Tell us 
what Auntie Emm said about the mine?" 

"Aimtie Emm acted tip-top! She said she was 
dead sure I'd strike it, so to fire away and she'd stake 
us." 

"Did Aunt Emmaline say that?" 

**Well, that's what she meant. What she did say 
was that *she felt convinced that we were not over 
sanguine, so to further our investigations, and she 
would supply the necessary capital' !" corrected. Jack, 
and they were still laughing when Alice appeared with 
McCutchageon. 

The man grasped Jack by the hand. **I'm thor- 
oughly glad that you are a part of this good-luck 
story, that Miss Richards has just told me." 

"And, Jack, you mustn't worry about the twenty 
acres, because Will wants the one hundred and forty 
for its water-way. I'll let it go by default and he'll 
buy it outright from the government," said Alice. 
Then she added: "And we must all think out a plan 
to get hold of the mountain-top, where the hermit and 
his boy lie, that the spot may never be desecrated." 

"Yes, we will do that," they all agreed. 
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**When are you going to Portland?'' asked Charley, 
suddenly. 

**I'm going when Jack goes," said Grerrie, briskly. 

**And I'm going when Grerrie does," said Alice. 

**And I leave when Alice leaves," said McCutcha- 
geon, smiling at everybody. 

"And Chariey, you leave when we all go!" Gerrie 
added in a matter-of-fact manner. 

"You'll all have to get your packs out, for I go 
down with Captain Dixon on the next trip of the 
Klickitat. I want to overlook the crew of men that 
Christopher will have picked out, and buy tools," said 
Jack. "Besides we must mark out a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mine and file it for record within thirty 
days." 

**I suppose the first thing you folks will want is a 
road so that you can bring in your supplies and ma- 
chinery, and haul out your ore and logs," suggested 
Charley. "I'll begin surveying as soon as I get back 
in the woods — ^because, I guess, I'll take the job." 

"Yes, we'll need a good road," McCutchageon an- 
swered ; then looking quizzically at Grerrie, he added : 
"Perhaps Miss Geraldine will undertake to train 
cayuses for us to use as pack-horses !" 

Gerrie tossed her head and looked hard at Alice. 
Then with much dignity, turning to McCutchageon, 
she asked: "Are you going to have a real logging 
camp — ^with men, and logs floating about?" 
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"I can't guarantee that the men will float, but I 
hope the logs will," answered the man, with twinkling 
eyes. 

"You know what I mean — 'cause I want you to 
promise me something. Send to Astoria and get the 
Red-flannel-man to be chief cook of the camp. Fancy, 
Alice, getting his *ambetion satafied' at last !" 

"The Red-flannel personage can consider himself 
installed as chief cook," agreed McCutchageon. 

**What's the matter with Nutmegs coming to cook 
for the miners at the 'Vcmishmg Swede^?^* Jack de- 
manded. 

"Why, that's so !" Gerrie cried. "Oh, well, you can 
look for somebody else, Mr. Mack !" she said, breezily. 

"Don't Mr. Mack me!" 

"Dinne' leady," announced Hop Wing, standing 
on the board between the two cabins. 

"Hi, Hoppie! We're going to Portland — aren't 
you glad?" called Jack, jubilantly. 

"Won't neber come back, alle same no mo' ?" asked 
the boy^ looking down the valley at the tall pines. 

"Yes, of course we'll come back, every summer!" 
Gerrie answered, merrily. 

"Ebely summe' !" the boy repeated, slowly. Then a 
grin overspread his roimd face as he said: 

"AUe light, Missie GeUie." 

THE END. 
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